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OPEN SRE EER Oy THE SRRESIDENT 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: 


Our neighbors, the Dionne girls, are wondering why someone hasn’t 
told Hitler the story of how Ferdinand (the bull) prefers flowers to fight- 
ing. Yvonne and Annette and the rest are still at that blissful stage when 
they cannot believe that even such a nately man as Hitler could withstand 
the pacifist fable. 


For most of us, especially for those well inside the Eastern seaboard, 
Hitler is still not quite real. We believe in him more or less as in a story- 
book character. We can only make images in our minds out of what we 
have experienced and we have never experienced anything that would 
enable us to imagine such a man. It is as easy and much pleasanter to 
believe in Ferdinand. 


At several junctures during the fateful years just passed America 
could have thrown her vast weight against the rising tide of world aggres- 
sion. You showed that you were ready, but each time you gave the signal 
nothing happened. The springs of action in the people went slack. They 
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had been fed on Ferdinand fables and insulated from the truth during that 
period when you knew that the mere show of force on our part would have 
stopped the march of dictatorship throughout the world. 


That period is over (at least for the time being) when force can 
mean anything beyond its empty naked self, and now that force grows 
more empty and naked each day it begins to fill itself with “Christian” 
phrases and it begins frantically to draw about itself the long black skirt 
of the church. 


The chain of events goes back to 1918 when we tried to stop the 
pendulum in Russia at Kerensky when it was swinging full tilt from Czar 
to Lenin. How enlightening it would be to find out the percentage of our 
citizens who realize that our American soldiers actually attacked the infant 
New Order in Russia! We, Americans, the New World, the hope and 
promise of mankind, have not welccmed “‘new things” in other parts of the 
world as we perhaps might have been expected to do. Our Mr. Stimson 
tried to stop Japan’s burglary of China. But that burglary of 40 million 
Chinese homes with its attendant murder of at least 5 million Chinese peo- 
ple (according to Admiral Yarnall) which has been proceeding for two 
and a half years and is still proceeding and which has in the words of 
the missionary, Walter Judd, “set an alltime high for barbarity and 
ruthlessness”—that burglary has been proceeding in spite of Mr. Stimson’s 
gesture and in spite of your own gesture (“quarantine” speech) at Chicago, 
because in international matters our American minds are at the stage 
of the Dionnes’. 


The same missionary, Mr. Judd, points out that “we are the unofhi- 
cial but indispensable partners in Japan’s crime” contributing as we do 
to her burglar’s kit over 90 percent of her scrap iron and steel and copper 
and aviation gasoline. 


Our partnership may have added to our economic reserves. It has 
utterly depleted our moral reserves. If we would listen to the authentic 
word of religion let us listen to Clifton Macon, who said last Sunday: 
“America has sinned as much as any other nation in the war-torn world 
today and we must be ready to make amends, to improve our own moral 
position, before peace can come.” 
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More clearly each day looms the tragedy of our treatment of Spain 
in the perspective of the super-crime which is now being plotted against the 
people of the world in the hearts of evil men. 


One of the few good things about the past two decades has been 
the decrease of hypocrisy. Mussolini and Hitler were fairly honest. They 
didn’t chain people in the name of liberty. They openly kicked liberty in 
the face. With Franco hypocrisy had a new lease of life. The Spanish Goy- 
ernment was attacked in the name of “religion.” England and France inter- 
vened under the tall silk Sunday-go-to-Meeting hat of Non-Intervention. 
We intervened under the long black skirt of the Embargo. The Pope who 
blessed Franco no doubt blesses us for our assistance in strangling the New 
Order in Spain. 


“How many years, how many centuries will it take the Church in 
Spain before it washes off that terrible stain!” exclaimed Francois Mauriac, 
devout Roman Catholic, member of the Academie Francaise. 


So it would seem, Mr. President, that if as regards foreign policy 
we find the springs of our own moral life rather dry there appears little 
prospect of replenishing them at the font of the Bishop of Rome. 


It is not for us to go any further in judging the Pope’s action than 
to decide whether or not he can help us in our moral predicament. Our 
soul-searching will have to be done on this side of the water in the light of 
our own conscience. There are sources here of that light—far richer sources 
than can be found across the Atlantic. Of all Europeans no man is less free 
from the swirling tides of national strife than the Pope. His interest and 
ambition naturally enough are centered about the extension of the power 
of the Church of Rome. He is deeply involved in the most pernicious form 
of power politics. Pernicious because it poisons the stream of spiritual grace 
at one of its great historic sources. Victories of the sort he seeks are 
defeats for his Master who put aside such victories. However, he goes his 
way. It is the opposite of the American way, but our judgment should 
only go far enough to guide our own action. Leaving judgment to whom 
judgment belongs let us be faithful to our well-tried American way. Do 
you want spiritual light and support and counsel? 


Cast your net on the side nearest your own shore. Through your 
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domestic policies you have given courage to moral forces here. You have 
made Government approachable to the little fellow, the lost fellow, the 
“forgotten man.” He will stand beside you and help you struggle for a decent 
world. 


If you wish the light of religion on the duty of America in the 
world let me suggest off-hand the names of two or three men who dwell 
on this side of the Atlantic. The Walter Judd, above mentioned, whose 
words at Town Hall have twice electrified the nation, could open the 
Far Eastern situation to the sharp light of America’s conscience and com- 
mon-sense. A man like Claude Williams of Mena, Arkansas, bearing on his 
back the scars of Southern neo-fascist whips for his work among the share- 
croppers,—such a man could be for you a source of strength and practical 
wisdom. For a crystal-clear understanding of the religious basis of democ- 
racy (not the ecclesiastical basis of democracy) no statement I know of 
approaches that of E. McNeil Poteat of Cleveland at Town Hall a few 
weeks ago. I have cited but three humble clergymen. There are of course 
many others, although not too many. Our Protestantism is just beginning 
to start awake again. It has taken too much for granted and has allowed 
the practical field to be occupied by default. The loss of Spain has hardly 
yet taken hold of our consciences. It begins to do so however and already 
there are signs of a sensitiveness which must be controlled. In the letter of 
the Baptists regarding representation in the court of the Pope it is con- 
trolled. But under the surface of this America there is a fear of spiritual 
tyranny. That fear must never even appear to be justified. Whatever Ameri- 
can Roman Catholics may believe, the Pope does not believe in religious 
freedom in the American sense of the words. There is not one shadow of 
a doubt as to that. 


You have probably caught the drift of this letter by now. It is not 
merely the Taylor appointment in itself which is disquieting. There are 
numerous other indications of a widespread effort to marshal popular 
opinion towards a false identification of spiritual power with ecclesiastical 
power, of the wine with the glass which may hold it (and also may hold 
vinegar). Most of us tend to forget the perennial quarrel between the glass 
and the wine, between the church and religion. Rare are those who, like 
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Vida Scudder, are willing that the church should, if necessary, immolate 
herself as her Master did in order that religion may flow freely. 


Thus the spiritual force of the world is posited in churches and syna- 
gogues, but chiefly and naturally in the Roman Church as the largest and 
most visibly powerful. Alongside this spiritual power is the civil power. But 
to talk of a spiritual power and a civil power side by side is to throw 
away the insight whose political expression is America. According to this 
insight the Spirit may be expressed in and through churches. But there is 
no necessary connection. The essence of the insight is that the Spirit bloweth 
where it listeth. And no man can say lo! here, or lo! there, and coerce an- 
other man’s judgment as to the locality of the Spirit. This insight of our 
political fathers was in itself a spiritual insight and when they expressed it 
in political guarantees of religion they performed the greatest possible 
service to the church itself. Witness the tremendous growth of the Roman 
Church in this country. And witness the terrible degradation of the same 
Church in Spain where it has suffered from opposite political tactics. Be it 
noted in this connection that His Eminence, the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Toledo, Primate of the Spanish Church, has very recently expressed his 
painful disappointment at the religious fruits of the Nationalist “move- 
ment.” And lest you might suspect an animus on my part against the 
Roman Catholic religion let it be further noted that the Pastoral Letter of 
the Primate of Spain has been suppressed by the Government which 
attacked Spain in the name of that religion. 


It may be presumed that some day, soon or late, the custodians of 
faith will cease to rely on the swords of the Franco’s and the Graziani’s. 
In the meantime let us in America stand clear of all that. Let us if anything 
go further than we already have gone in removing from church and 
synagogue all support or favor or patronage by the civil power. However 
innocent, however well-intentioned, every such act of assistance rivets an- 
other shackle on the consciences of our children. The Spirit bloweth 
where it listeth. Let it blow! 


But there is another and more immediate reason why we should not 
at this moment involve or appear to involve ourselves with one side of the 
coming war, the inner basic war which is about to seize mankind. 
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In two-thirds of the world today there is utter confusion and dis- 
order. There is neither the Old Order nor the New Order. Neither the 
stability of the past nor the stability of the future. 


The New Order grows more violent in exact proportion as the Old 
Order obstructs its birth. 


Only in Scandinavia had the New Order a good chance of coming 
easily to birth. In England this would have been true also except for the 
complication of empire. 


The New Order will be some sort of collectivism. Exactly what kind 
no one knows. One thing is certain, however. The easier the birth of the 
New Order the more room for individual creativity within it. And that 
fact constitutes the challenge to those of us who are beneficiaries of the Old 
Order—the challenge to assist the birth of the New Order. Our New Deal 
was definitely an acceptance of that challenge. But our industrialists have 
sabotaged the New Deal in this country and have attacked the New Order 
throughout the world. 


Human nature, the Old Order said, is incapable of standing up 
under Socialism. The Bolsheviks dared Socialism. Had the Old Order been 
honest it would have waited for Socialism to break human nature with its 
own weight. The Old Order’s dishonesty has been shown repeatedly in its 
attempts to add to the weight of Socialism the backbreaking loads of ex- 
ternal and internal war. So that now, even should Socialism fail in Russia, 
the experiment can never be said to have had a fair trial. 


There is an element, you see, of hope in this. The disbelief of the 
Old Order is a dishonest disbelief. In other words it is not a genuine dis- 
belief. What then is it? It is an unholy terror of what it really believes in. 
And it is literally that unholy terror which is whipping up the “holy” war 
and which reaches its shaking hand to the hand of the Pope. Nowhere has 
this disbelief been more clearly expressed than in the recent encyclical of 
the Pope to the American hierarchy: 


“The history of every age teaches that there were always rich and 
poor; that it will always be so we may gather from the unchanging tenor 
of human destinies.” The Old Order knows its friend and its friend has 
made himself perfectly clear. “Worthy of honor are the poor who fear God 
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because theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven and because they readily abound 
in spiritual graces. But the rich, if they are upright and honest, are God’s 
dispensers and providers of this world’s goods; as ministers of Divine 
Providence they assist the indigent, through whom they often receive gifts 
for the soul and whose hand—so they may hope—will lead them into the 
eternal tabernacles.” 


Thus the Roman Pastor’s words of comfort for the Rich Young 
Man, comfort for the investor in the companies of Morgan, Rockefeller, 
Ford and the rest, financiers whose profits flow with the blood of Spain and 
China and Poland. Old, tired words of disillusionment and hopelessness. 
Sad indeed that the religion of faith could spare no faith for those who 
dare to build a new earth and who had been cheated of their faith by the 
faithless custodians of that faith. Tragic the thirsty builders but how many 
times more tragic the water-carriers who have emptied their water-skins on 
the arid sands of their spiritual pride and pretension! 


Bolshevism, born of hope, hardened by the sudden and murderous 
attack of the Old Order, newly self-appointed as guardian of “democracy,” 
hardened still further by the consequent necessity of premature condition- 
ing against a recurrence of that attack, holding to the thread of its belief in 
brotherhood, staggering under the all-too-well-predicted load of human 
inertia, stupidity and betrayal, striving in vain to organize a world stability 
in which it could be included, finally confronted by the fact of a world 
irreconcilably and unalterably opposed to its existence on any terms, has 
been forced into the world’s game of power. Its game is awkward compared 
with the suavity of the older players. The tragedy for the world may be 
that a bolshevism which might have evolved into a democracy was snubbed 
and ostracized and treated as a leper and an outcast until today there is a 
definite possibility of its being forced into the role the world has assigned 
to it. 


In the United States there has been a mass movement (almost un- 
aware of its own nature) zowards a collective solution of some of our diffi- 
culties. The people would (following their own common sense) have wel- 
comed the socialization of electric power and light, of coal, of transporta- 
tion, of insurance, to mention only a few services to be added to the already 
socialized schools, roads, public domains and reserves, postal services. TVA 
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is a fact. Federal Art and Federal Theatre are historic facts. These and 
many more are not merely facts. They are marks to be aimed at after 
temporary retrogression. They were created by an administration of 
courage and vision. 


This mass movement (which according to Mr. Gallup’s latest poll 
is less minded than ever to move backward) is, as I say, hardly conscious 
of its goal. It is an instinctive movement. It has no fixed ideas. It appears 
to represent, in the true religious meaning of the term, the people’s common 
sense, and your instinct in following it has been uncanny. President and 
people have moved forward in harmony towards a dimly perceived 
objective. 


It sounds easy as it is written. But it involved political manipulation, 
marshalling of force against force, compromise of lesser to greater good, 
give and take of position, exhibiting political genius of the highest order. 
Many can. make social blue-prints. Strong men can force nations into their 
pattern. But few in history are the men who can sense the common sense, 
gain for it common consent, and give it political expression. You have done 
that and have led and followed your people part of the way towards their 
goal. It will be a major misfortune should you or your successor begin to 
lose the sense of the people’s common sense. 


International politics is through and through one single fabric, one 
single piece of goods, and by this time we should all realize that it is a 
pretty rotten piece of goods. Yet as man has moral aspirations he must 
aspire one day to clean this international fabric. So he makes many starts 
(international “law,” League of Nations, etc.) but always retreats with 
dirty hands and cynic mind. 


Dirty hands can be washed but the cynic mind must be broken up 
from within, must be re-oriented to the challenge of adventure, must be 
reopened to what Father Coady calls the infinite possibilities of human 
nature. It is that reconditioning of the worn-out mind that is religion’s 
job. Eastern Orthodox Christianity fell down on that job. Will the West 
fail too? 


If the West fails it will fail by further pursuing its present course of 
ostracizing Bolshevism and wooing Fascism. That is the course of Chamber- 
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lain, Daladier and the Pope. It leads directly to a war for the extinction of 
the Soviet Union. 


Whatever the American people think of the Soviet Union they can- 
not with their eyes open be brought to spill their blood in the interests of 
some new Holy Roman Empire. But their eyes are being closed. The 
public prints are as unanimous as the voice of Bugle Ann. With one cry 
they cry: Attack Russia! 


If we follow this lead and if we mobilize “religion” for this crusade, 
then we shall have for a very long period removed all the savor from the 
salt of religious symbols (to put it with extreme mildness) for coming 
generations. 


To repeat, Mr. President, the whole thing is a matter of definition. 
If we want to know what God wants with His world shall we ask Claude 
Williams? Let us not be afraid. He is not a Bolshevik. True, he has not 
fought against the Bolsheviks. He has given back to Bolsheviks the faith 
they had been cheated of. He knows what is happening in this world of 
ours better than Mr. Joseph Kennedy or Mr. Herman Schmitz. Or shall 
we ask the Pope? Our destiny will be determined by whose definition we 
accept. 

Mr. President, you are in the midst of the situation. Powerful sub- 
terranean forces sweep you and all of us in unpredictable directions. The 
margin of your freedom is small. Yet in that margin and insofar as you 
exercise that freedom, be strengthened in the knowledge that the common 
people are behind you, not uncritically but with deep faith and hope. 


Yours sincerely, 


Kennetu LESLIE. 


The Church and State were not separated in 
order that the Church would by that separation be 
silenced, but in order that the Church would by that 
separation be set free to do its work. 


MIGRATIONS BREED 


NEW GULTURES 


By PAUL TILLICH —“... the creative mind ...1s the permanent 


T Is my intention to show that 
] there is not simply an accidental 
but an essential relationship between 
mind and migration, that mind in 
its very nature is migratory and 
that human mental creativity and 
man’s migrating power belong to- 
gether. All kinds of cross-fertiliza- 
tion of cultures are 
rooted in this con- 
nection, which is 
more than a con- 
nection; it is a 
basic identity. I 
want to explain 
this first by de- 
scribing the char 
acter of mental creativity in general 
terms, second by enumerating some 
conditions upon which the cross- 
fertilization of cultures depends, 
third by dealing with the funda- 
mental forms of mental creativity 
and their different bearing on the 
cross-fertilization of cultures. The 
general law of life—the together- 
ness of abiding with itself and 
transcending itself, of self-domesti- 


From Soctat Resrarcu, Vol 


Our enforced migration and our 
staying in this country of emigrés 
has liberated us litile by little 
from a kind of national pro- 
vincialism and has transformed 
for us the abstract concept of 
Europe into a concrete reality. 


emigré in the world.” 


cation and _ self-alienation—reaches 
its full strength in the life of man, 
in his mental as well as in his social 
life, or, more exactly, in the unity 


of both. 
I 


Dealing with the relation of mind 
and migration in 
general terms I 
want to make it 
clear that 
and migration 
belong to each 
other in an essen- 
tial way, and that 
consequently the 
fact of migration is not strange but 
natural for the creative mind. Any 
theoretically unprejudiced descrip- 
tion of the way in which the human 
mind functions shows clearly that 
it is its power and dynamic nature 


mind 


to transcend any given actuality, to 
strive toward universal concepts, to 
create tools, machines and institu- 
independent of immediate 
needs, to find norms, laws and 


tions 


. IV, No. III, September, 1937 
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categories which constitute the world 
in which it lives, to which it belongs 
and from which it is at the same 
time separated as an individual self. 
But the human mind _ transcends 
even the world which it has created 
when it asks and longs for something 
beyond this world. From the first 
primitive tool, created as a tool inde- 
pendent of actual need, to the high- 
est symbol of the most advanced 
religion, the law 
of separation from 
the actual and the 
given for the sake 
of a potential and 
a new constitutes 
human mental 
creativity. There- 
fore the poets are creation. 

right in saying 

that man as man is always in a 
state of “farewell,” of migration, 
and the prophets are right in saying 
that human life is a pilgrimage. Only 
by separating himself from himself 
does man find himself: namely, his 
creative power. 

Mind and migration have the same 
root, express the same human reality. 
Man is a migrating being driven 
into the indefinite and the infinite 
not only by hunger or will-to-power 
and not only by imagination and 
will-to-adventure, but also by abso- 
lute demands and promises. For this 


There is no mental or cultural 
creauvity except in the power of 
a past, which is put under the 
demand of a future. There is no 
cultural creativity except in the 
power of traditions the inner ten- 
sions of which drive to a new 
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purpose he even leaves paradise—as 
the old myth tells us—and takes 
upon himself all the sufferings of 
history which a divine fate has deter- 
mined for those who eat of the tree 
of knowledge, the symbol of mental 
creativity, self-separation and migra- 
tion. To the question whether other 
beings have the same trend or 
power, only this may be answered: 
even if traces of this human quality 
were found in na- 
ture, the quanti- 
tative difference 
between man and 
nature in this 
respect would, 
practically, have 
the weight of a 
qualitative differ- 
ences Oneuenecd 
only compare the definiteness and 
finiteness of the course of migrating 
birds or fish, even though thou- 
sands of miles in extent, with man’s 
pushing forward in every direction, 
internally and externally, without 
any instinctive limitation. 
Self-separation leads us to the 
alien; and from the alien we are 
returned to our “self.” What we are 
we can see only through the eyes of 
others. Without self-separation there 
is not self-recognition, no creative 
self-objectivity and—since all culture 
can be interpreted as different forms 
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of self-objectivity—no culture. There 
are many famous examples of this 
law in intellectual history. The 
migrating Greeks in Asia Minor dis- 
covered the unity of all Greeks which 
was concealed from those who lived 
within the limitations of their towns 
and villages. The colonial Greeks 
created the pan-hellenic gods of 
Olympus with the Homeric songs. 
Migrating and travelling  philos- 
ophers first created 
moral criticism 
and the founda- 
tions of exact 
science in the 
Greek colonies. 
But they 


introduce the new 


could 


ideas into Greece 
itself only at the 
risk of expulsion 
or death. Rather 
late did philosophy find a place in 
Athens, the designated capital of 
philosophy and human culture. In 
the Jewish exile “at the waters of 
Babylon” the greatest of all the 
prophets arose and transformed the 
exclusive Lord of the Jewish tribes 
into the universal Creator of Heaven 
and Earth. The clash of the Arabian 
migration from east to west with the 
crusaders’ migration from west to 
east gave the first impulse to a 
critical self-comparison of Christian- 


The introduction of railways, 
guns and economic statistics into 
India and China may have ex- 
tremely revolutionary effects 
upon the culture of these nations, 
but in itself it does not imply a 
creative synthesis. The European 
bourgeoisie has conquered the 
world in this sphere, not in the 
realm of religion and culture. 


February 


ity with other religions and thus led 
to the development of Christian hu- 
manism. And may I add the experi- 
ence of many of my friends and of 
myself? Our enforced migration and 
our staying in this country of 
emigrés has liberated us little by 
little from a kind of national pro- 
vincialism and has transformed for 
us the abstract concept of Europe 
into a concrete reality. Whether, as 
we hope, the meet- 
ing of the Ameri- 
can mind with a 
living group repre- 
senting the Euro- 
pean mind will 
have some crea- 
tive meaning for 
any American 
groups is a ques- 
tion which only 
the incalculable 
future can answer. 


II 


Self-separation is not always crea- 
tive. Human mind can go beyond 
its given stage to a new one and then 
remain in the latter without any con- 
nection with the former. This makes 
the creative synthesis impossible 
and migration infertile. The immedi- 
ate and radical adaptation to the 
new situation makes one miss the 
creative moment in which a cross- 
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fertilization is possible. Such a tend- 
ency can be found in mental as well 
as in social migration. The new idea 
or reality takes possession of minds 
or groups so completely that the 
original ideas and attitudes are inun- 
dated without making any noticeable 
effect upon the new ones. This may 
be caused by a lack of any former 
self-alienation and_ self-rediscovery, 
by an immediacy and unconscious- 
ness which are replaced only by 
another immediacy and unconscious- 
ness. 

Quite different, but not less infer- 
tile, is a kind of mental or social 
migration which migrates for the 
sake of migrating, which never had 
mental substance or social soil and 
never can and never will find any. 
This applies to the intellectual or 
social nomads as they are found 
today not so much in the deserts and 
forests as in the great cities, in the 
lobbies of the same kinds of hotels 
all over the world or in the cafes of 
the European capitals. They are 
futurists by definition, trying to 
escape any present. Therefore they 
have not been able to create a past 
for themselves. And there is no 
mental or cultural creativity except 
in the power of a past, which is put 
under the demand of a future. 
There is no cultural creativity except 
in the power of traditions the inner 
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tensions of which drive to a new 
creation. 

There are other presuppositions 
which must be fulfilled if self-sepa- 
ration and migration are to become 
fertile. In two fundamental cases the 
cross-fertilization of cultures is im- 
possible: first, in the case where the 
strangeness of the foreign effects 
its repulsion ; and second, where the 
weakness of the foreign effects its 
eradication. The latter is the case 
whenever a highly developed group 
conquers a group which has no 
cultural development or strength. 
The greatest example of this is the 
European immigration into this 
country and the complete lack of 
cross-fertilization with the Ameri- 
can Indians, at least in North 
America. Another example, although 
not so striking, is the reception of 
the ancient Christian culture by 
the Germanic tribes. Here at least 
some creative substance was pre- 
served which later, more or less un- 
consciously, transformed the cul- 
tural forms they had received. An 
example of mutual repulsion is the 
relationship of the Jewish and the 
Egyptian cultures, which show very 
few traces of cross-fertilization. The 
greatest example of mutual strange- 
ness is, in my opinion, the relation 
between the European and the great 
Asiatic nations—the Indians, the 
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Chinese and even the Japanese—ex- 
cept for some individual instances 
and localities. The strangeness be- 
tween those largest groups of man- 
kind is not yet overcome to a degree 
which would permit a real cross- 
fertilization. 

We know the same thing in our 
mental life. The greatest part of our 
day to day experiences of whatever 
kind—reading, seeing and the like 
—does not affect us at all. But sud- 
denly an idea or 
an event, strange 
and yet under- 
standable to us, 
strikes us and pro- 
vokes our crea- 
Whether 
this occurs or not 
is a matter of the 
right time, the 
basic affinity between the old and 
the new, the stage of our develop- 
ment and the configuration of many 
other factors. The creative meeting 
of two ideas or two cultures and 
the consequent cross-fertilization is 


tivity. 


a chance, not a necessity, an histori- 
cal accident, not a general law. Be- 
fore it has happened no one knows 
whether it will happen, or when, or 
where. Therefore we should avoid 
any too intentional and conscious 
speaking of and acting toward a 
possible cross-fertilization. There 


Culture is not—to use the mod- 
ern phrase—an “article of ex- 
port.” It cannot be bought and 
sold. It demands a personal touch, 
a real community, @ cross-migra- 
tion of minds and souls. An idea 
has convincing power only if em- 
bodied in a personal life. 
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may be a chance that it will take 
place; and there may not be. 


Ill 


This leads to the question whether 
some realms of human mind or 
some structures of human culture 
are more adequate than others to be 
received by foreign groups, and 
whether the kind of reception and 
cross-fertilization is dependent upon 
these differences. It cannot be 
doubted that such 
differences exist. I 
suggest a distinc- 
tion between the 
following three 
spheres: first, the 
sub-cultural 
sphere, technical 
civilization; _ sec- 
ond, the supra-cul- 
tural sphere, religious faith; third, 
the especially cultural sphere, crea- 
tive humanism. 

In all three spheres the presup- 
position is that in a foreign situation 
our own is implied, even though in 
a different form. Otherwise a crea- 
tive synthesis would not be possible 
at all. Cross-fertilization of culture 
presupposes a common human na- 
ture. But in the realm of technical 
civilization the common element is 
something which is not bound to a 
special culture because it is the 
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rational continuation and adapta- 
tion of nature for human purposes. 
If the purpose is accepted the tech- 
nical means also must be accepted, 
and automatically, as for example 
the great old inventions of primitive 
human culture—fire, the wheel, the 
pot, the road, the boat, clothing, 
money, and others. Practically such 
inventions are universal, and their 
invention in one place is, in prin- 
ciple, their invention in all places. 
This applies also 
to the technical 
element in science, 
the mathematical 
form on the one 
hand, the uninter- 
preted empirical 
material on the 
other. The more 
the scientific work 
has this technical character, the more 
easily is its exchange effected. 


philosophers. 


But such an exchange of technical 
elements can hardly be called cul- 
tural cross-fertilization except in its 
indirect bearing on cultural change 
and development. For the technical 
realm in itself is sub-cultural, al- 
though its invention, its use or abuse, 
and its non-technical implications 
have a tremendous cultural signifi- 
cance. The introduction of railways, 
guns and economic statistics into 
India and China may have extremely 


Perhaps the greatest example of 
this creative unity of understand- 
ing and misunderstanding is the 
way in which the humanists of 
the Renaissance transformed the 
Greek traditions that they re- 
ceived from migrating Byzantine 
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revolutionary effects upon the cul- 
ture of these nations, but in itself it 
does not imply a creative synthesis. 
The European bourgeoisie has con- 
quered the world in this sphere, not 
in the realm of religion and culture. 
It offers the greatest example of the 
spread of technical civilization. A 
migrating bourgeoisie, trying to sub- 
ject every corner of the world to its 
system of capitalistic production and 
exchange, is one of the greatest 
events, and until 
today the most 
universal event, of 
world history. It 
was the first to 
create such a thing 
as world history. 
But this was pos- 
sible only because 
it did not presup- 
pose a direct cultural cross-fertiliza- 
tion. It concerns the substance of 
life only indirectly and by conse- 
quence, not directly and by essence. 
One could receive European railways 
and guns without receiving Ger- 
man, French or English poets and 
One 
electricity without Christianity. One 
could receive all these things un- 
changed. Of course, one could and 


could receive 


philosophers. 


can collaborate successfully in com- 
pleting them. But this does not mean 
an original contribution bound to 
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the mental individuality of a special 
nation or group. It is not, for ex- 
ample, a cross-fertilization of cul- 
ture if American chemists make dis- 
coveries which could be made in the 
same way by French or Russian 
chemists. This is not cross-fertiliza- 
tion but collaboration. This is also 
true of the statistical elements of 
psychology, sociology, history. Here 
we find an increasing collaboration 
of all civilized nations. But collabora- 
tion is not cross-fertilization. 

On the other hand, we have to 
admit that indirectly the bourgeois 
migration has had effects upon the 
culture of almost all the nations of 
the world. The way in which a 
nation receives or refuses to receive 
technical civilization is very signifi- 
cant for its culture. Even more sig- 
nificant is the way in which techni- 
cal civilization, if received, is intro- 
duced into the totality of life— 
whether, for instance, as the domi- 
nating element, as in the United 
States, or as a subordinated ele- 
ment, as in France. 

In speaking of a supra-cultural 
sphere I do not deny that religion 
is also a part of culture. There is, 
something in religion 
which negates or transcends culture 
by negating or transcending the 
world. Hence we have to distinguish 
between the genuine meaning and 


however, 
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the cultural consequences of reli- 
gion. From the first point of view 
religion is exclusive, since it claims 
to be based upon a special revelation. 
The kind of migration which is 
connected with consciously exclu- 
sive religions is called missionary. 
Missions may have the form of holy 
wars, as in the case of the Arabian- 
Islamic and the Franco-Catholic mis- 
sions. Or they may have the form 
of incidental propaganda, as in the 
case of Jewish proselytism and, to a 
certain degree, Buddhism. Or they 
may send out apostles and special 
missionaries, as in the case of early 
and present Christianity. In all these 
cases the exclusiveness of the tran- 
scendent principle prevents religious 
cross-fertilization. Missionaries try 
to convert people, but not to make 
a creative synthesis of cultures; at 
least, so long as they believe their 
religion to be revealed truth. 

But at the same time religion is 
cultural, in so far as it expresses 
itself in creative forms of think- 
ing and acting, in philosophies, 
morals, institutions, customs, art. 
From this point of view missionary 
work is very much interested in 
creating cross-fertilization of cul- 
tures, for example by building na- 
tional churches among the converted 
tribes and by establishing national- 
Christian forms of daily life. And 
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in so doing, religion participates in 
the especially cultural sphere, with 
which we have finally to deal. 
Cultural cross-fertilization in the 
narrower sense of the third sphere 
is directly the work of intellectuals, 
the bearers, that is, of mental crea- 
tivity in all realms of life. Mental 
creativity, of course, is not aligned 
with a special profession or work. 
Missionaries, business men, state offi- 
cials, feudal lords 
are, in many cases, 
better media than 
scholars, poets or 
architects. But, in 
being cultural 
media, they are 
intellectuals in the 
sense mentioned 
before. Therefore 
intellectual migra- 
tion is the special 
fertilization of culture. 


form of cross- 


Intellectual migration is more 
than migration of ideas. Ideas may 
be transferred by literature; but even 
this may be done only if a personal 
contact has preceded it. Without 
such a preceding migration the ex- 
change of writings or songs or ideas, 
the interest in them, the understand- 
ing and the translation of them, 
would be impossible. Consequently 
we must state that creative ex- 
change between different cultural 


If there is to be even the slightest 
amount of cross-fertilization be- 
tween the European migration 
of our day and the countries 
which recewwe it, it can have only 
the character of a mutuality in 
which, on both sides, the experi- 
ence of the foreign leads to a 
new and creative experience. 
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units presupposes a previous migra- 
tion of intellectuals. The main rea- 
son is that culture is not—to use 
the modern phrase—an “article of 
export.” It cannot be bought and 
sold. It demands a personal touch, 
a real community, a cross-migration 
of minds and souls. An idea has con- 
vincing power only if embodied in 
a personal life. Otherwise it may be 
interesting, disturbing, admirable or 
detestable; but it 
can never become 
fertile and crea- 
tive. Since every 
cultural creation is 
an expression of 
personal life, indi- 
vidual or collec- 
tive, it cannot be 
grasped separately 
from the totality 
of this life. And since personal life 
reveals itself only to personal life 
within a community, “community 
by migration” is the condition of 
cultural cross-fertilization. 

The transfer of cultural contents 
always entails a transformation of 
them. Creative reception, and there- 
fore cross-fertilization, is connected 
with transformation of what has 
been received. This transformation 
occurs through a mental activity 
which includes at the same time 
understanding and misunderstand- 
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ing of the new. There is not only 
creative understanding but also crea- 
tive misunderstanding. Translation 
from one language to another, if it 
is done by creative minds, shows im- 
pressively this element of productive 
misunderstanding. Take for instance 
Luther’s translation of Paul’s Epis- 
tles from Greek into German. This 
was a real cross-fertilization of cul- 
tures, although, or perhaps just be- 
cause, it gave more of Luther’s than 
of Paul’s theology. Perhaps the 
greatest example of this creative 
unity of understanding and mis- 
understanding is the way in which 
the humanists of the Renaissance 
the Greek traditions 
that they received from migrating 
Byzantine philosophers. Neo-Platon- 
ism, with its negative, ascetic atti- 


transformed 


tude toward existence, was trans- 
formed by the men of the Renais- 
sance into a positive, enthusiastic 
affirmation of the world, although 
they used the same words. Greek 
skepticism and its flight from life 
was received by them but was trans- 
formed into an aristocratic superior- 
ity over dogmatic limitations or into 
a new philosophical method. Stoi- 
cism and Epicureanism, both prais- 
ing the privacy of individual life, 
were both used for revolutionary 
theories of the state and _ society. 
The Greek sciences, which finally 
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served the ideal of pure intuition, 
became the tools of practice and of 
the technical control of nature. The 
same thing happened in the Renais- 
sance of ancient art. The forms were 
received, the meaning changed. Per- 
haps the most important change was 
the practical and theoretical trans- 
formation of the Greek idea of man 
into the new dynamic idea of man 
as represented by all the great 
figures of the Renaissance. 

This shows that, although the 
meeting of a foreign reality is 
absolutely necessary for cross-fertil- 
ization, the foreign has to become 
our own in order to be creative. 
Therefore if there is to be even the 
slightest amount of cross-fertiliza- 
tion between the European migra- 
tion of our day and the countries 
which receive it, it can have only 
the character of a mutuality in 
which, on both sides, the experi- 
ence of the foreign leads to a new 
and creative experience. But neither 
side can receive the foreign as for- 
eign. If either side did so receive 
it, it would receive something which 
would endanger and perhaps destroy 
its own mental life. 

Even this kind of cross-fertiliza- 
tion is possible only because there is 
a common human nature among 
individuals, groups and _ nations. 
Nobody could understand the for- 
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eign or could find himself through 
the foreign, if a stratum of identity 
—the human as human—did not 
exist. The certainty that such an 
essential identity between man and 
man does exist is what makes peo- 
ples leave their homelands and 
migrate to foreign countries. It 
makes them separate themselves 
from distorted forms of humanity 
or from fanatic self-limitations of 
one form of humanity against all the 
others. It makes them maintain the 
demands of the creative spirit against 
tyranny and narrow-mindedness in 
their homelands. They seek the 
foreign for the sake of the foreign 
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but in the hope that through the 
foreign they will find a higher real- 
ization of what is their own. And, 
conversely, the factor that makes 
people receive those who are migrat- 
ing is the belief that in the foreign 
humanity their own humanity is 
enclosed and that both may be in- 
creased by a creative synthesis. 
Humanity, existing beyond the cleav- 
age between our own and the for- 
eign, gives meaning to migration, 
justifies separation from soil and 
tribe, condemns tyrannic self-seclu- 
sion, gives hope to the creative mind, 
which is the permanent emigré in 
the world. 


NOT ALL LIABIEITIES 


Frank Colebrook went on to speak of refugees 
from abroad, and of the value they have been to this 
country. “To the Huguenot influx alone we owe the 
Courtaulds (rayon), the Portals (paper), the Crittalls 
(metal frames, etc.) the Waterlows, De La Rues, 
Austen Leighs, Chenavixes, and Sahusacs (printing), 
the Martineaus (bombazines and law, philosophy, 
theology, and literature), the Du Ponts, the Bouveries, 
the Lefevres (one Lefevre, Lord Eversley, to be hon- 
ored for work in preserving open spaces), Samuel 
Romilly (humanizer of our whole criminal law), Du 
Cane (a name associated with reform of prison ad- 
ministration), the Le Marchants, and the De Cres- 
pignys (sportsmanship).’—]. W. Robertson Scott in 


“The Countryman.” 


Reprinted from Magazine Digest. 


LORD LOVE A DUCK 


By YAFFLE 


HERE Will now be a short inter- 
i? val for considering the future 
inheritance of the earth. 

Now that Man appears finally to 
have decided to get rid of himself, 
the question arises: Which creature 
will take his place? 

Not lightly have I assumed that 
such is Man’s intention, The evi- 
dence is, however, unhappily con- 
clusive. Clearly, his mind is set upon 
handing in his dinner pail. 

Having discovered that a war to 
end war makes more war, he then 
undertakes another war to end war. 
There is something circular about 
the process. The mind of man has 
obviously reached the recurting deci- 
mal stage. 

Seeking an explanation of this 
phenomenon, one is reminded that 
those whom the gods wish to liqui- 
date they first cause to run round 
in circles. 

Interviewed by our representative, 
the gods said they much regretted 
having to make this decision. They 
had entertained great hopes of man. 
They had given him every chance. 
They forgave him the internal cum- 
bustion engine. They excused mass 


production, They were prepared to 
overlook the automobile, But the 
acroplane—well, you know, really 
cacl 

There are, in fact, signs that Man, 
intent upon his extinction, has been 
making some efforts to appoint a 
successor, 

It is significant that in recent 
years society's concern for animal 
welfare has increased with the ex- 
tent of man’s preparations for mu- 
tual off-bumping. 

With the growing realisation that 
sound economics, patriotism, and the 
national interest prevent them from 
looking after each other, human be- 
ings have shown an increasingly 
tender regard for the beasts. 

Further, as man’s estimate of his 
individual importance has declined 
with the spread of 'Totalitarian doe 
trines, his respect for quadrupedal 
status has proportionately — risen, 
Claims for equal status with hu- 
mans have long been made for dogs, 
and the belief in their immortality 
is widespread in Protestant coun. 
tries, 

A dog-lovers’ magazine before me 
contains advertisements of a dogs’ 


From Reynouvs News, December 3, 1930 
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maternity home, with central heat- 
ing. In it, also, a spiritualist claims 
to have evidence that “her friends 
over there” are looking after her 
little Peko for her, “He went over 
18 months ago,” she says. 

The journal also quotes a poem 
about a dying man’s dog waiting 
for him in heaven: “. . . The little 
dog-angel’s eager bark will comfort 
his soul in the shivering dark.” 

Immortal barking may somewhat 
modify one’s expectations of eternal 
bliss, but it throws important light 
upon the question of the relative 
importance of man and beast. 

Apart from this progressive rais- 
ing of animal status, we may note 
signs of animals’ welfare being ad- 
vanced at the expense of human be- 
ings. I will take as an example the 
case of the Oryctolagus Curiculus, 
sometimes known as the Rabbit. 

A firm founded four years ago for 
the purpose of “eliminating the 
rabbit menace from the countryside” 
is now in liquidation, owing to the 
falling off of orders since last year’s 
crisis. The moral is clear: All the 
forces of modern destruction are 
required for human beings, the need 
for whose extinction is more urgent 
than that of rodents. 

I could quote many other ex- 
amples of how animal welfare im- 
proves as that of human beings 
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declines. There are not limits to the 
possible extension of the process. As 
the war proceeds, and the value of 
human life cheapens, we may con- 
fidently expect a public protest 
against the wanton cruelty of Rat 
Weeks. From this it will be a short 
step to the demand for a more 
humane treatment of insects. 

I foresee an announcement by the 
Secretary of the Be Kind to Insects 
League that a committee is to go on 
a tour of inspection of working-class 
houses to study on the spot the treat- 
ment of beetles. 

“There is reason to suspect,” she 
will say, “that unrestrained barbar- 
ity is everywhere being displayed in 
the ruthless killing of these happy 
and harmless creatures. It is evident 
that there exists between the house- 
wife and the cockroach none of that 
happy spirit of co-operation and 
companionship which marks the 
relation of the Englishman and his 
horse or dog. If, as is sometimes 
argued, the presence of beetles inter- 
feres with the housewife’s culinary 
operations, why cannot every house 
have an extra kitchen?” 

This, I say, is only a matter of 
time. 

I never imagined that such claims 
would stop short at creatures that 
move on legs. It, therefore, caused 
me no surprise when a Bermondsey 
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gardener was recently quoted in the 
Press as announcing that “Flowers 
Have Souls.” 

It cannot be long before somebody 
will write in a gardening paper that 
her friends are watering her last 
year’s antirrinhums for her on the 
Other Side. 

I cannot say whether the immor- 
tality of vegetable matter will be 
formally conferred upon the edible 
herbs. It depends upon the answer to 
the old question: Do angels eat? 

What pleasure would it be to 
know that our little onion-angels are 
being kept fresh for our welcoming 
salad on the Other Side, if we are to 
deprive them of eternal bliss as soon 
as we arrive? The very thought 
induces hiccups. 

Such speculations, however ex- 
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tended, bring us no nearer to identi- 
fying man’s ultimate successor. 

There ts, however, at least one 
creature which has proved itself ca- 
pable of carrying on if necessary, with 
a form of interim government. That 
is the duck. 

I read recently that motorists 
near Folkestone had to pull up while 
six ducks crossed the road. Five 
crossed at a leisurely pace, indiffer- 
ent to the frenzied hooting. 

The sixth stopped in the middle 
of the road and laid an egg. 

The duck alone can take the first 
step that must be taken before the 
world can take a turn for the 
better. 

The duck can do what Man 
admits he cannot do. It can arrest 
modern progress. 


Man 1s at the end of his oft-recur- 
ring cycle wherein he tries to live by his 


wits alone. 


—MAcKENZIE CAMERON. 


THE REFUGEE 
By CLARENCE E. PICKETT 


HE largest problem of displaced 
T populations that confronts the 
world is presented by China. No one 
has adequately estimated the num- 
bers involved but it is thought that 
there are not less than ten million 
who have been permanently dis- 
lodged from their homes and have 
gone to Western China and are at- 
tempting there to 
resettle. Some aid 
has 
outside but enor- 
mous credit is due 
to the Chinese 
people who have 
handled their own 
refugee problem 
by taking such people into their 
homes. In this connection the estab- 
lishment of hundreds of self-help co- 
operatives, in an attempt to make 
China self-sufficient, is a model 
achievement. They have literally 
carried on their backs such machin- 
ery as they could from the factories 
in the East, have set it going in 
small units in their own homes in 
West China, are developing the 
cultivation of the soil intensively 
and are creating a self sustaining 


come from 


into 


Estimates are that perhaps two 
hundred thousand have flown 
from German-occupied Poland 
Russian-occupied Poland, 
sixty to eighty thousand into 
Roumania and Hungary and 
twenty thousand into Vilna. 


economy on a large scale. While it 
means enormous effort and can 
never result in more than a modest 
standard of living, it is a magnificent 
achievement. 

Of the four hundred thousand 
refugees who came out of Spain at 
the conclusion of the civil war, about 
one hundred and fifty thousand re- 
main in France. 
Most of the 
shrinkage in num- 
bers has come 
from repatriation. 
Six thousand, 
however, have 
gone to Mexico 
and are in the 
process of forming a new commu- 
nity on three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand acres of land which they have 
purchased. Of those who remain in 
France, it is probable that about 
twenty thousand adults and ten 
thousand children can never safely 
return to their native land. These 
are persons who have closely asso- 
ciated either with the leadership of 
the Republican army or government, 
or intellectuals who have openly 
championed the Republican cause. 


Original Article 
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They are now maintained in camps 
in France with constant pressure 
from the French government, due 
to the war, to leave. The Interna- 
tional Commission for Spanish Re- 
lief and the French government are 
furnishing a subsistence diet but the 
final solution of this problem can 
only be found by their being re- 
settled in some more hospitable loca- 
tion. 

In Central Europe there remains 
something like two hundred and 
sixty thousand Jews and Non-Aryans 
in Germany, perhaps eighty thou- 
sand in Czechoslovakia and an un- 
known number in Poland. Estimates 
are that perhaps two hundred thou- 
sand have flown from German- 
occupied Poland into Russian-occu- 
pied Poland, sixty to eighty thousand 
into Roumania and Hungary and 
twenty thousand into Vilna. Added 
to this very complicated picture is a 
new policy of the German govern- 
ment which has already resulted in 
transplanting at least some five or 
six thousand people from Germany 
and the protectorates of Bohemia 
and Moravia to the regions of 
Lublin in Poland. Those already 
taken are men, but you will have 
noticed that the press announces a 
considerable extension of this policy 
of population movement to include 
men between 15 and 70, women 
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between 15 and 50 with the move- 
ment of children left optional with 
the families. I have no information 
thus far as to the actual operation 
of this plan. 

In the midst of this confusion, our 
government is granting visas sufh- 
cient to keep the quota practically 
full month by month. The restric- 
tions which have been passed by the 
consuls to require a steamship ticket 
before a visa is granted, have greatly 
reduced the number coming from 
Germany and have increased the 
speed with which the quota num- 
bers are being called. Furthermore 
it is likely that the shift in adult 
populations now under way with 
the immigration from Germany, 
will soon be largely mothers and 
children. Of course there are large 
numbers of German refugees in 
transit countries. In Cuba there are 
about six thousand; in Shanghai 
about twenty thousand. In neither 
of these countries are they allowed 
to work and they represent an 
enormous social loss as well as a 
terrific economic drain upon the 
supporting agencies. England has 
about 85,000 of whom about 10,000 
are children. In Holland there are 
40,000 and in Belgium 30,000 and 
in France 60,000. France has in- 
terned all Germans but England dis- 
criminates between refugees and 
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non-refugees. The refugees are liber- 
ated from the stigma of being an 
alien enemy. In some cases men have 
been able to secure work. All of 
these countries, however, are eager 
to reduce this alien population as 
rapidly as possible. At the present 
time the larger proportion of quota 
immigration of German origin com- 
ing to this country is coming from 
the transit countries. While it is not 
directly a matter that affects us, it is 
a matter of no small significance that 
Germany is re- 
patriating, on a 
large scale, per- 
sons of German 
origin who have 
emigrated to vari- 
ous countries of 
Europe. I know 
of no report on the plans for such 
resettlement, but any repatriation of 
this character even though done 
with government aid and sympathy, 
represents an enormous human and 
social upheaval. I should think all 
together we must be talking about 
not less than fourteen or fifteen mil- 
lion men, women and children who 
have been parted from their homes 
and are being transplanted by force 
to some other area. It would be diffi- 
cult to conceive not only of the hu- 
man agony involved, but of the 
social and health problems that are 


Once an alien is accepted as a 
candidate for citizenship, self- 
interest alone would indicate an it 
attitude of cooperation and 
friendliness toward a rapid and 
helpful settlement. 
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being created, not to mention the 
political significance. 

For those who are interested in 
the terms of peace following the 
present war, there is no factor in 
that settlement which is of greater 
consequence than a determination 
of the attitude of countries toward 
minorities. After all, in the lives of 
most of us, a premium has been 
placed on the virtues of sharing of 
cultures between peoples. Sometimes 
it has been the emphasis which has 
been laid by 
churches on mis- 
sions; sometimes 
hraseabieen 
through the ex- 
change of students 
and faculty and 
with many of us 
it has been also the desire to see a 
policy of welcome extended to those 
who become immigrants. 

Historic studies have revealed the 
enormous values that have accrued 
to our own country from the ad- 
mission of aliens to our borders, 
many of whom, when they came, 
showed little promise. Even under 
the forced emigration from Ger- 
many in 1848, came a flow of hu- 
man culture of inestimable value in 
our American life. If those peace 
terms we have mentioned can re- 
capture this idea of planned move- 
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ment of populations, it will repre- 
sent a great cultural and spiritual 
asset. 

For those who are concerned 
about our own country, there is an 
opportunity presented by the admis- 
sion of thirty thousand Germans on 
the quota, often Germans of picked 
quality, to develop a policy of immi- 
gration which 
would be of outstanding significance 


and resettlement 
to our own country. Even with the 
efforts put forth by voluntary agen- 
cies thus far, the figures seem to 
indicate that purely on the employ- 
ment basis the refugees that have 
come to us as immigrants, have been 
an asset. I would like to suggest, 
however, that it is an opportune 
time for our whole governmental 
attitude toward the immigrant to 
be revised. Once an alien is ac- 
cepted as a candidate for citizenship, 
self-interest alone would indicate an 
attitude of cooperation and friend- 
liness toward a rapid and helpful 
settlement. The group of anti-alien 
bills in Congress and the State Legis- 
latures have not proved particularly 
helpful in this direction. 

And finally, while the human toll 
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of these population movements is 
great, there is tragic need that men 
and women like ourselves be able 
to look sufficiently beyond the mo- 
mentary discomforts involved in 
helping immigrants, and to see in 
this movement an enrichment of the 
world’s cultural and spiritual life. 
The present apparent victory for 
the forces of violence and racial 
hatred can be turned into triumph 
for justice and generosity if we will 
that it shall be so. I say this advisedly 
after having seen the results both of 
those who, stirred by the plight of 
the refugee, have opened themselves 
to what he has to give and also I 
have seen it from the refugee, who, 
living in a grooved life in Germany, 
has been thrown out upon the world 
and has had to find his way on a 
basis of his own inner life and 
merit. Committees and agencies in 
this country who are assisting in the 
orientation of German refugees into 
American life, helping them turn 
defeat into victory, are rendering a 
service which may make of this im- 
migration a continuing asset to our 
national and cultural life. 
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REFUGEES FROM SPAIN 


By HERMAN F. REISSIG—They may well ask if the heart of the world 


ois Bruie, France, November, 

1939.—“We have here one thou- 
sand children who are all in a 
wretched state, without clothes or 
footwear. Food is insufficient, espe- 
cially for the nursing children, milk 
and sugar being missing. All the 
children need your help urgently, 
because they are literally starving.” 

This letter from a Spanish refugee 
in a French camp just about sums 
up the condition of one hundred 
and fifty thousand people. Wretched 
as was their existence between the 
great exodus of March, 1939, and 
the beginning of September, it is 
much worse now. France is at war 
and though not all French govern- 
ment officials are hostile to the 
Spanish refugees, there is a story 
to be told about the fate of helpless 
men, women and children that will 
not make pleasant reading. 

One would like to say to France, 
“God bless and reward you! You 
opened your borders to five hundred 
thousand people fleeing from 
promised terror. In a time of deep- 
ening crisis in your own affairs you 
fed and housed them—with very 
little help from other countries. You 


has turned to stone. 


have accorded them the rights and 
the hospitality which, traditionally, 
are due the refugee. You deserve the 
thanks and praise of all who care 
about human suffering.” 

The fact is, of course, that the 
sudden arrival of a_ half-million 
homeless people presented France 
with no small problem. And she has 
poured out francs by the millions to 
prevent death by starvation and 
exposure. Hundreds of French off- 
cials, from men high up in the gov- 
ernment to local prefects of police, 
have tried, with energy and warm 
good-will, to meet the need. 

But—well, I remember spending 
several hours, in May of last year, 
in the concentration camp at Argeles- 
sur-Mer near the Spanish border. 
Driving away from the camp my 
American companion asked, “What 
do you think of it?” I could think 
of only one adequate word. “Fright- 
ening!” I said. And it was. Sixty 
thousand people living in condi- 
tions that would justify a health 
officer in predicting a raging epi- 
demic of typhoid within forty-eight 
hours—to say nothing about the 
miserable hovels, the unrelieved 


Original Article 
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idleness, the tormenting wind from 
the sea! In July word reached New 
York that Argeles had been closed 
—menace to both refugees and the 
French people. One breathed a little 
easier. 

But not for long. The war came. 
France needed for her own people 
the buildings in Northern and East- 
ern France where Spanish women 
and children had lived in at least 
half-way supportable surroundings. 
Argeles is being 
used again, not 
only, this time, by 
Spanish  militia- 
men, but by at 
least a thousand 
children who have 
been moved out 
of little colonies 
into the huge and ghastly concen- 
tration camp. 

But that isn’t the whole story. The 
bare subsistence amount given by 
the French government to each 
refugee has been reduced. Aid from 
many groups in other countries has 
been stopped by the war. A brave 
people who fought magnificently 
for their long-desired republic may 
well ask if the heart of the world 
has turned to stone. 

Why don’t they go back to Spain? 
Not a bad idea—if France and other 
countries insist on and get from 


There is a tremendously fascinat- 
ing story, too long to be told here, 
of how the Spaniards—farmers, 
engineers, shoemakers, physicians, 
writers, artists—are rebuilding 
their lives and preserving Span- 
ish culture in the new world. 
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Franco an amnesty for republican 
Spaniards, an amnesty, let it be 
emphasized, with unbreakable guar- 
antees. Until that is achieved—well, 
send the Jewish refugees back to 
Hitler; it would be just as humane! 
Our newspapers do not say much, 
any more, about the shootings in 
Spain. Most of us are not aware 
that Franco’s shocking “Law of 
Political Responsibilities” is in full 
force, making every Loyalist, to use 
a noble word, sub- 
ject to the death 
pen al ty oor fa 
prison sentence. 
Last June the 
United Press re- 
ported, “A Re- 
publican prisoner 
is being sentenced 
to death every nine minutes by the 
special courts and courts-martial at 
Madrid and other Spanish cities.” 
The latest dispatches make it clear 
that the bloody business goes right 
on. 

What, then, will be the ultimate 
fate of the Spanish refugees? Many 
of them will, to be sure, return to 
Spain within the present year, al- 
though, aside from the risk of 
reprisals, the Franco government is 
unable to provide food enough to go 
around. For the rest, happily, doors 
to a new life in Latin-American 
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countries are open. Five thousand 
are already in Mexico, fifteen hun- 
dred have gone to the Dominican 
Republic and two thousand more 
will begin to move toward that coun- 
try near the end of January. Chile 
has welcomed two thousand. Cuba, 
Argentina other American 
countries have taken smaller num- 
bers. 

There is a tremendously fascinat- 
ing story, too long to be told here, 
of how the Spaniards—farmers, 
engineers, shoemakers, physicians, 


and 


writers, artists—are rebuilding their 
lives and preserving Spanish culture 
in the new world, and in the process 
making invaluable contributions to 
their adopted countries. As is the 
case with all modern refugee groups, 
they represent the finest in the land 
from which they have fled. 

It would be misleading to end 
this brief account without saying 
that while countries of refuge have 
been found, the problem of finding 
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the funds for transportation and re- 
settlement is very difficult, sometimes 
heart-breaking. The Spanish Refugee 
Relief Campaign, the only organ- 
ization in the United States making 
a direct appeal to all Americans for 
this work, is at the moment asking 
the American people for $50,000 as 
our share of the expense of resettling 
two thousand refugees in the Do- 
minican Republic. It is a tiny sum 
—from the United States—for a 
hundred thousand refugees from a 
land whose great struggle for free- 
dom the vast majority of Americans 
supported. 

In a world where issues are hor- 
ribly confused and many scarcely 
know where to apply their help, 
here is at least one unquestionably 
right and deserving cause: we can 
go on errands of mercy and justice 
to the French camps where thou- 
sands suffer and we can provide the 
ships for other thousands to go to a 
new start in the new world. 


THE CUAL LON Censor le ote 


By JAMES M. SPEERS 


HosE of us who are familiar 

with the steady exodus of 
Christians from Germany ever since 
the beginning of the Hitler regime, 
and who have been brought into 
direct contact with their acute suf- 
fering, are apt to become a little 


—“To deny them this chance is to make a 


mockery of democracy.” 


label because a parent or grandpar- 
ent was of Jewish ancestry; the story 
of an ever-growing group who refuse 
to instill race hatred in their chil- 
dren and practice the Christian 
principles of love of all races and 
peoples. 


discouraged or But this creed 
even impatient One of the gratifying aspects of of the human 
when at this late the entire refugee problem is the brotherhood is in- 
date, our Prot- way in which it has bound to- consistent with 


estant friends say 
to us, “But why 
Christian refugees 
—I thought only 
the Jews were be- 
ing oppressed in 
Germany?” 

For six years 
the American Committee for Chris- 
tian Refugees has been trying to 
tell its story to the Protestants in 
America—the story of some 40,000 
persons of the Christian faith who 
have fled across the German, Aus- 
trian and Czechoslovakian borders, 
seeking safety in democratic lands; 
the story of the many thousands of 
Christians in the Third Reich who 
are branded with the “non-Aryan” 


gether the interests of both Jew 
and Gentile in a common cause. 
Back in 1933, before any organ- 
ized help was forthcoming for 
Christian refugees, it was the 
Jewish agencies which heard their 
appeals and did what they could. 


Fascist dogma. 
Those who dare 
to expound it are 
“traitors” to Na- 
Socialism 
and are sent off to 
concentra- 
tion camps lest 
their “treasonable” thoughts infect 
others. There are many sincere 
Christian liberals—men of the caliber 
of Thomas Mann—distinguished in 
intellectual, professional and_politi- 
cal circles, who brought pre-Hitler 


tional 


Germany to its high level of cul- 
ture, and whose personal integrity 
makes it impossible for them to fall 
in line with totalitarianism. They, 
too, must seek a haven elsewhere, 
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if they are not to suffer persecution, 
imprisonment and perhaps death. 
Already many of them have brought 
their talents to France, England, 
Switzerland and the United States. 
The outstanding ones are made wel- 
come, but hundreds of others, with 
lesser reputations or qualifications— 
deprived of their property—are now 
penniless. They are unable to prac- 
tice their own professions in the 
places to which 
they have gone, or 
for that matter, to 
find work of any 


kind. 
Myron C. Tay- 
lor, the former 


head of President 
Roosevelt’s Inter- 
GOW Opie = 
mental Committee 
on Political Refugees, Dr. Henry 
Smith Leiper, executive of the 
American Section of the Universal 
Christian Council, Dr. James G. Mc- 
Donald, who was League of Na- 
tions High Commissioner for Ger- 
man Refugees in the early days, and 
many other leaders have returned 
from Europe to speak of the poign- 
ant distress among non-Jewish 
refugees. Their remarks have been 
printed in newspapers throughout 
the country. The American press 
has cooperated generously in trying 


There are opposing forces label- 
ing themselves as “Christian,” 
playing upon the ignorant and 
prejudiced to create racial antago- 
nisms. It 1s these groups which 
spread the falsehood about refu- 
gees pouring into the United 
States in vast numbers and tak- 
ing jobs away from Americans. 
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to focus public attention on the 
Christian aspects of the refugee prob- 
Protestant ministers and de- 
nominational boards have begun to 


lem. 


evince a sympathetic interest in the 
subject and are making an appeal 
to their church members. But a 
peculiar indifference still grips the 
mass of Protestant people them- 
selves with regard to Christian refu- 
gees. 

Yet, there never 
was a cause in 
which the Prot- 
estant people of 
the United States 
had a closer kin- 
ship, Our own 
ancestors sought a 
refuge on_ these 
shores for reasons 
very similar to 
those which are driving these Chris- 
tian men and women from Ger- 
many into exile today. In giving 
them a chance to build a new life 
in adopted lands, we are deepening 
the democratic spirit, expressing 
our faith once again in freedom of 
religion, of speech of conscience. 
To deny them this chance, to per- 
mit them to flounder helplessly in 
an unfriendly world, is to make a 
mockery of the democracy and the 
Christianity which we so proudly 
cherish. 
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One of the gratifying aspects of 
the entire refugee problem is the 
way in which it has bound together 
the interests of both Jew and Gen- 
tile in a common cause. Back in 
1933, before any organized help was 
forthcoming for Christian refugees, 
it was the Jewish agencies which 
heard their appeals and did what 
they could. Only recently the United 
Jewish Appeal for Refugees and 
Overseas Needs announced that 
from the funds raised in 1939, $250,- 
000 had been allocated to Catholic 
and Protestant Christian work 
among refugees. 

In communicating its decision to 
Dr. Buttrick, Rabbi Abba Hillel 
Silver and Rabbi Jonah B. Wise, 
national chairmen of the United Jew- 
ish Appeal, declared that “it was 
felt to be appropriate and fitting 
that a fund of $125,000 should be 
put at the disposal of the Protestant 
churches of America as an acknowl- 
edgment on our part of the sym- 
pathy and support of the leaders of 
the Protestant Church for all vic- 
tims of religious and racial perse- 
cution.” In his response, Dr. But- 
trick replied, “We hope and believe 
that your unusually generous action 
will encourage men and women of 
every faith to make prompt and 
compassionate provision for refu- 
gees of every faith. This is a pri- 
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mary American task and oppor- 
tunity, in which you are giving splen- 
did leadership.” 

This magnanimous gesture on 
the part of American Jewry will, 
let us hope, arouse the Protestant 
people to do at least as much for 
their own fellow-Christians. The 
refugee relief organizations of the 
three faiths are today working in 
close harmony. Last year, the receipts 
of a nation-wide concert tour by 
Mischa Elman, the celebrated violin- 
ist, were shared by the United Jew- 
ish Appeal, the American Commit- 
tee for Christian Refugees and the 
Committee for Catholic Refugees 
Coming from Germany. At a bene- 
fit performance a year ago for 
Christian Refugees, Eddie Cantor, 
a member of the Jewish faith, was 
among those who worked hardest 
for its success. 

At dinners given to raise funds 
for the American Committee for 
Christian Refugees, there have been 
as many Jews as Christians among 
the guests, and the bulk of the con- 
tributions upon these occasions has 
been from the former. The Jewish 
people in our nation are thus able 
to extend the generosity of their 
giving to those outside their own 
faith, while we, as Protestants, have 
done little for our own. Certainly, 
the refugee problem is one of the 
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disasters of our century, but its 
silver lining is the ever-widening 
and deepening stream of friendship 
among Jews and Gentiles. In saying 
this, we realize, too, that there are 
opposing forces labeling themselves 
as “Christian,” playing upon the 
ignorant and prejudiced to create 
racial antagonisms. It is these groups 
which spread the falsehood about 
refugees pouring into the United 
States in vast numbers and taking 
jobs away from 
Americans. 

If we examine 
the real picture, 
we find that ex- 
actly the opposite 
is true. Emigra- 
tion to this coun- 
try from Central hues. 

Europe has been 

well within the quota limitations. 
There is no prospect of deviation 
from that policy. Many emigres who 
have come to the United States have 
created jobs for others. They have 
brought with them specialized arts 
and industries formerly carried on 
only in Germany and now trans- 
ferred to this country. A survey 
made by the National Coordinating 
Committee for Aid to Refugees and 
Emigrants Coming from Germany 
reveals that thousands of Americans 
have been given employment in 


But not until the great mass of 
Protestant people in this country 
look upon these refugees as their 
brothers in distress and contribute 
sufficient funds to alleviate their 
misery will this portrait change 
its depressing colors for brighter 
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industrial projects financed with 
refugee capital. Let us remember 
that the United States owes its mag- 
nificent development to European 
refugees of one kind or another, and 
that we have not reached the limit 
of our progress. 

These exiles who have managed 
to settle in new lands and to create 
employment for themselves and 
others, are, however, the fortunate 
few. For the majority of refugees, 
existence is still 
precarious and the 
future a huge 
question mark. 
Whereas thou- 
sands of Jews 
have reached a 
happy shore in 
Palestine, there is 
no place set aside 
for the Christian refugee. He is wait- 
ing in a cold, barren shelter, perhaps 
with his family, perhaps pitifully 
alone, for a visa which will permit 
him to settle somewhere, and enough 
money to get there. The /nter-Gov- 
ernmental Committee on Political 
Refugees, representing 32 nations, is 
initiating efforts towards surveying 
and obtaining permanent settlement 
sites for exiles from Central Europe, 
but meanwhile temporary havens 
must be obtained. 

Perhaps it is difficult for you, 
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reading this article in a comfortable 
chair in a well-heated room in the 
democratic United States, to be 
touched by the tragedy of the refu- 
gee’s story. You cannot feel his 
mingled emotions of relief and sor- 
row as he leaves his own country for 
a strange, unknown land. You can- 
not know his haunting fear of being 
sent back to the country from which 
he fled, because in a few weeks his 
temporary visa will expire and per- 
haps will not be renewed. You can- 
not see his trembling step as he calls 
each day at a refugee relief center 
to learn whether they have been 
able to secure affidavits for him 
which will enable him to go to South 
America or Canada or perhaps the 
United States. You cannot see the 
tears on the faces of parents who 
have stayed behind in Germany but 
permitted their children to go to 
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refugee camps in England. You do 
not know about the hundreds of 
exiles being confined in French 
prisons since the declaration of war. 

But these are the sorrowful de- 
tails in the composite portrait of the 
Christian refugee. The one bright 
touch is contributed by the agen- 
cies which are working ceaselessly 
with the very inadequate funds at 
their disposal to provide food and 
shelter, to secure the affidavits neces- 
sary to transport refugees to safe 
havens, and to assist these emigres 
in adjusting themselves to their new 
But not until the 
great mass of Protestant people in 
this country look upon these refu- 
gees as their brothers in distress 
and contribute sufficient funds to 
alleviate their misery will this por- 
trait change its depressing colors for 
brighter hues. 


environments. 


Perhaps the saddest thing about life 
is that you cannot pray by trying to pray. 
Of all gifts prayer is the most truly, the 
most tragically, the most uniquely, a gift. 


TRENDS IN AMERICAN 


IMMIGRATION 


By EDWARD CORSI 


—Behind the present immigration 


restriction lie the open-door decades 


which enriched our economy and culture 


Ok of the greatest mass move- 
ments in all history took place 
in our own country in the decades 
between 1850 and 1930. More than 
35 million men, women and chil- 
dren poured into America. 

Up to 1850 the immigrant blocs 
in the order of their coming were 
the English, the Dutch, the French, 
the Scotch-Irish and the Germans. 
The middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury brought a significant change— 
the huge inflow of Italians, Russians, 
Poles, Spaniards, Greeks, and Jews 
of every nationality. The springs of 
immigration had shifted from west- 
ern to eastern and southern Europe. 
Teutons gave way to Slavs and 
Anglo-Saxons to Latins. We re- 
ceived not only new races but new 
and distinct civilizations. America 
became the melting pot of the world. 


1620-1850 


Let us see what went into the 
making of the last of the great 
nations. Heading the cavalcade were 
the English, who settled first in Vir- 


ginia and later in New England. 
English immigration continued at a 
steady pace until the Revolutionary 
War. Some 20,000 arrived in the 
years 1620-42 and all through the 
seventeenth century they led the new 
arrivals here. The first census in 
1790 showed that over 90 percent 
of the inhabitants were of English 
stock. The English Quakers settled 
in Pennsylvania and the English 
Catholics founded Maryland. Wil- 
liam Penn, the Quaker leader, was a 
good deal of a business man. He 
waged an advertising campaign back 
home that soon filled Pennsylvania 
with a population exceeding that of 
the southern and northern colonies, 
although the Keystone state was set- 
tled 50 years after the settling of 
Massachusetts. 

The Dutch founded New Amster- 
dam in 1617 and kept coming until 
1664, when England took over and 
made it New York. Merging with 
the English, the Dutch lost their 
language, as did all the other stocks 
that mixed with the British. It was 
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at New Amsterdam, incidentally, 
that the first recorded immigration 
of Jews occurred. Persecuted by the 
Portuguese of Brazil, the Jews fled 
to the Dutch colony where they 
were hospitably received. 

The French were the original 
settlers of the Mississippi, as the 
Spaniards were of Florida. The 
French Protestant exiles, who came 
after the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes in 1685, were a careful lot. 
Daring and cultured, they impreg- 
nated the colonies with new ideas 
and showed leadership of a high 
order. 

The Scotch-Irish, the Irish and 
the Germans came in the eighteenth 
century, three great caravans in the 
onward march of the new nation. In 
number they equalled the English 
of the previous century. They moved 
from the seaboard, westward, set- 
tling in the Carolinas, Virginia, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee and the 
middle western states. They con- 
tributed much to the 
American type and were a factor 
in the building of the Middle West. 

Although the 
among the first of our settlers, it 
was not until the middle of the 
nineteenth century—following the 
revolution of 1848—that their mass 
immigration began. Many of them 
were exiles fleeing persecution at 


so-called 


Germans were 
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home. They played an important 
role in our Civil War and their lead- 
ers rose to prominence in our na- 
tional life. 


1850-1900 


It was in the last half of the nine- 
teenth century that we witnessed the 
arrival of a new type of immigrant. 
Italians, Russians, Austrians, Poles, 
Hungarians, Greeks and others from 
southeastern Europe poured through 
our gates by the hundreds of thou- 
sands—new, significant elements in 
the crucible of American life. The 
stream of Italian,immigration first 
became noticeable about 1880. It 
swelled to higher proportions per- 
haps more rapidly than immigra- 
tion from any other country. No less 
than 300,000 Italians arrived in 
1907, the peak year of our immigra- 
tion. 


Economic Factors 


Economic factors accounted for 
this new movement. The new immi- 
grant sought in America the oppor- 
tunities denied him at home. Just as 
the potato famine had forced the 
Irish out of Ireland almost a cen- 
tury before, so lack of work and 
food and opportunities for growth 
depopulated the countrysides of 
Italy, Russia, Poland, Austria and 
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Greece at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century. Immigration at the 
Port of New York then swelled to 
an average of a million men, women 
and children a year. 

The volume of this new migra- 
tion is epitomized in a story that is 
told of a reception given to a dis- 
tinguished visitor in one of the 
many depopulated towns of south- 
ern Italy. Greeting his visitor, the 
mayor said: “I welcome you, sir, 
in the name of five thousand of my 
fellow townsmen, four thousand of 
whom are in America.” 

This story, exaggerated no doubt, 
was true of hundreds of towns and 
villages in Europe. The lure of 
America and its “easily-acquired 
wealth” drew thousands of families 
to our shores in search of oppor- 
tunity and security. This immigra- 
tion was largely of peasant stock but 
there were many artisans and trades- 
men in the caravan. 


Earliest Restrictions 


The great tide of Southern and 
Eastern immigrants receded with 
the outbreak of the World War. 
Forces long at work to limit the 
number of new arrivals gained 
strength just before the war. Organ- 
ized labor, struggling for higher liv- 
ing standards, threw its full weight 
into the movement for restriction. 


TRENDS IN AMERICAN IMMIGRATION 3/ 


Two months before we declared war 
on Germany, Congress overrode 
President Wilson’s veto and en- 
acted into law the literacy test, the 
first truly restrictive measure in the 
long history of American immigra- 
tion. 


The War Years 


The war fanned the fears and 
hatreds that had been smoldering 
for years at the spectacle of the great, 
unending caravan passing freely 
through our gates. Immigrants were 
described openly as “lawless, im- 
moral, vicious, criminal social dregs 
and rogues.” Apprehension of the 
effects of the open door was publicly 
expressed everywhere, and by some 
of the most responsible American 
leaders of the time. So bitter was 
this flaming antagonism that it was 
difficult to get a commissioner for 
Ellis Island, a focal point of the 
attack. The excesses of this anti- 
immigrant campaign produced a 
pre-Hitler philosophy, arrogantly 
expressed in such books as Madison 
Grant’s “The Passing of the Great 
Race,” and the rise of the Nordic 
myth. The signing of the Versailles 
Treaty marked the end of unre- 
stricted immigration to America. 
The principal question became: 
“Who should be excluded, and 
how?” 
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Quota Restrictions 


Nativist distrust of foreigners, 
labor’s opposition, rural fears of 
cities as centers of immigration, war 
hysteria—all contributed to the first 
quota law of 1921. That legislation 
fixed the annual admission rate at 
three percent of the number of each 
national group as reported in the 
census of 1910. It reduced immigra- 
tion to a minimum and gave prefer- 
ence to immigrants from the western 
and northern countries of Europe. 
In 1924 a second quota law was 
passed, this time basing the quotas 
for each nationality group on the 
census of 1890, thus further dis- 
criminating against 
from eastern and southern Europe. 


immigration 


Originally the total number of ad- 
missions under the 1924 law was 
150,000. Extra allowances later in- 
creased the total to 164,667. Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland were 
allowed 65,721; the Irish Free State, 
17,853; Germany, 25,957; Italy, 
5,802; and Russia, 2,712. 

With the coming of the depres- 
sion, even the legal quotas were sub- 
stantially reduced. In 1931, the num- 
ber of emigrants exceeded the num- 
ber of immigrants for the first time 
in one hundred years. In 1938, the 
total number of aliens from all 
countries admitted for permanent 
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residence was less than 68,000. In 
the same year approximately 26,000 
left the United States for permanent 
residence in their countries of origin, 
leaving a net immigration ot only 
42,000. This represents less than 
4/100 of one percent of our popula- 
tion of 130 million. 

The scene at Ellis Island today is 
in strange contrast to the hectic days 
preceding the war, when immi- 
grants poured in at the rate of 5,000 
a day and the problem of inspec- 
tion was as trying for the staff as it 
was disheartening for the immigrant 
himself. The aliens detained are 
very few, mostly women and chil- 
dren, and the huge detention rooms, 


.once crowded to capacity, are now 


consistently empty. The spectacle of 
thousands of simple folks staring 
wide-eyed at the skyline across the 
river is a thing of the past at Ellis 
Island. 


Dies, Reynolds Group 

Indeed, if the restrictionists in 
Congress have their way we shall 
see the end of even the limited immi- 
gration now permitted by our strin- 
gent restrictive laws. The Reynolds 
group in the Senate and the Dies 
group in the House are waging a 
vigorous campaign to shut the doors 
altogether. Several bills designed to 
effect this purpose were given very 
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serious consideration at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, a session unprec- 
edented in American history for 
its hostility to the alien. 


Naturalization 


Fortunately, Congress has not 
followed the Reynolds and Dies 
leadership and it is doubtful that 
it will, unless we should find our- 
selves again in war. For, unlike 
1917, the United States today has no 
alien problem to speak of. The total 
number of aliens is less than 3.5 mil- 
lion, and this, out of a total popu- 
lation of 130 million, is too small a 
ratio to worry American public 
opinion. Moreover, the demand for 
naturalization on the part of our 
non-citizens is such that naturaliza- 
tion offices throughout the country 
are unable to keep up with it. At 
Ellis Island alone there are some 
80,000 applications pending and it 
will be many months before they 
can be disposed of. In a short time 
the ratio of aliens to citizens in this 
country will be even smaller than 
it is in such countries as England 
and France. 


Americanization 


In all our so-called “alien com- 
munities,’ the immigrant consti- 
tutes a dwindling minority. It is the 
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children of the immigrant who form 
the bulk of the population and they 
are native-born, English-speaking 
and as truly American as the chil- 
dren of our older stocks. Our Little 
Italies, Little Hungaries and Ghet- 
toes are disintegrating at a rapid 
rate. The 1930 census demonstrated 
clearly that the immigrant’s “colo- 
nies” will not survive the passing 
of the immigrant himself, despite 
depressing economic conditions 
which compel millions of our citi- 
zens to live in obviously underprivi- 
leged areas. 


Assimilation 


All the institutions created by the 
immigrant in half a century of un- 
restricted entry show the effects of 
the unrelenting process of assimila- 
tion which annihilates the so-called 
“alien problem.” The foreign-lan- 
guage press and the many character- 
istic organizations and _ societies 
brought into being by the immi- 
grant himself show unmistakable 
evidence of a rapidly-approaching 
extinction. Citizens of foreign birth 
and their children are concerned 
today with the problems that face all 
Americans in the daily struggle of 
life, and whatever may be their 
interest in European affairs there 
can be no doubt of their loyalty to 


America. In fact, there is much to 
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be regretted in the rapidity with 
which the immigrant and his family 
give up the old for the new. His 
language, customs and cultural in- 
heritances, so vital to the enrich- 
ment of American life, so important 
to his own happiness, are being dis- 
carded with amazing indifference. 
Few of the children of the foreign- 
born speak the language of their 
elders, Fewer still are aware of the 
immigrant’s own rich heritage of 
the things that are worthwhile in 
life. 

Unlike 1917, there are no politi- 
cal tes today that bind the immi- 
grant to the land of his origin and 
which, in the event of a crisis in this 
country, might prove of embar- 
rassment to our government. The 
Bund and similar associations of 
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alien devotees to foreign ideologies 
represent insignificant factors in the 
life of our foreign born; so insig- 
nificant that were it not for the lime- 
light of American publicity it would 
be almost impossible for them to 
survive. 

If there is any “immigrant prob- 
lem” in America today it is the prob- 
lem of providing security for those 
new Americans who toil, the prob- 
lem of finding work for the millions 
who are jobless and on relief, the 
problem of better housing and slum 
elimination, fair working conditions 
and proper facilities for education 
and health. This problem may 
escape the attention of the restric- 
tionists in Congress, but it is of vital 
concern to America and her millions 
of twentieth century citizens. 


Although 


Amenca has 


been welcoming 


newcomers since the days of the Dutch, New York 
has never really been a melting pot. Successive waves 
of immigrants have come over the years and 
“tslanded” themselves in various neighborhoods in 
the city. Now, however, among the newer tmmi- 
grants, the refugees from Germany and Central 
Europe, there is an intense desire to guin an early 
adjustment to their new community and become con- 
tribuiors to its welfare—From Memorandum issued 
by Good Neighbor Committee. 


REFUGEE IMMIGRATION 


A Few Amazing Immigration 


Truths 


or the six and a half year period, 

July 1, 1932 through December 
30, 1938, there has been an immigra- 
tion to this country of only 65,404 
Germans. (These years include the 
entire period since the advent of 
National Socialism in Germany.) 

Assuming an immigration this 
year from Germany, including Aus- 
tria, of 27,370, the total allowable 
under quota regulations, there will 
be in this country by June 30, 1939, 
less than 75,000 Germans who have 
come here in the seven years since 
the advent of National Socialism in 
Germany. 

For the last fiscal year, July 1, 
1937 through June 30, 1938, there 
was a net immigration to this coun- 
try from all countries of the world 
of only 42,685 persons. 

For the six year period, July 1, 
1932 through June 30, 1938, the 
years since the advent of National 
Socialism in Germany, 4,487 more 
aliens left this country permanently 
than were admitted for permanent 
residence. 


Present U. S. Immigration Greatly 
Exaggerated 


The statements made above are 
taken from the official records of 
the U. S. Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service. They may be better 
understood in the light of the present 
regulations governing immigration 
to this country. 

Immigration to the United States 
has been restricted by quota regu- 
lations since 1921. We are now 
operating under the restrictions of 
the national origins law enacted 
in 1924 and as amended in 1929. 
Under the law, a total of 153,774 
quota immigrants are allowed to 
come to this country annually and 
of this number, 83,574 are assigned 
to Great Britain and Ireland, coun- 
tries which last year (ending June 
30, 1938) used only 4,551 of their 
total. Under this circumstance, quota 
immigration is limited to approxi- 
mately 75,000 annually. 

As there is still an annual emigra- 
tion from this country of aliens 
previously admitted for permanent 
residence, the net increase of aliens 
admitted for permanent residence 


Memorandum issued by The Committee for Catholic Refugees, American Committee for 
Christian-German Refugees, and the National Coordinating Committee 
for Aid to Refugees 
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during the year July 1, 1938 through 
June 30, 1939, is likely to be in the 
neighborhood of from sixty to sixty- 


five thousand. 


Figures on Permanent Net 
Immigration 


For the six year period, July 1, 
1932 through June 30, 1938, 241,962 
immigrants were admitted into the 
United States for permanent resi- 
dence. During the same six year 
period 246,449 immigrants previ- 
ously admitted to this country for 
permanent residence departed from 
these shores for other countries. 
Thus, during the six year period 
that roughly approximates the years 
of the Nazi regime in Germany, 
4,487 more aliens departed than 
were admitted to the United States. 
During this six year period the 
quota laws permitted an immigra- 
tion of 922,644, whereas only 241,- 
962 immigrants were admitted for 
permanent residence, only about 26 
percent of the quota allowance. Of 
those admitted during this six year 
period over fifty percent were chil- 
dren under eighteen, persons past 
forty-five, and married women. 

For the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1938, the year of the so-called 
“great refugee immigration,” there 
was a net immigration into this 
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country for permanent residence of 
only 42,685. 

Figures for 1938 appear even 
smaller when compared with the 
immigration figures of 1929, the last 
year before the depression, and the 
figures for 1924, the high point of 
post war immigration. In 1929 
there was a net immigration increase 
for permanent residence of 210,475; 
in 1924, the net increase was 630,- 
107. In other words, the 1938 net 
immigration was only one-fifth that 
of 1929 and one-fifteenth that of 
1924. 

Based upon a population of 130,- 
000,000 the 1938 net immigration to 
this country represented less than 
4/100 of one percent of our popula- 
tion. 


Figures on Total Immigration 


It is generally acknowledged that 
the truest measurement of immigra- 
tion is, as shown by the figures 
above, the net change in immigrants 
here for permanent stay. Some 
propagandists have used the figure 
of 252,697 to represent the number 
of immigrants admitted into this 
country during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1938. The use of this 
quarter million total, however, is 
misleading for it includes 184,802 
non-emigrants who came to this 
country during the year as tempo- 
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rary visitors (tourists, students, diplo- 
mats and other foreign government 
officials, persons in transit, etc.). 
Such temporary visitors are required 
to leave the country at the expira- 
tion of their limited stay permits. 

To the six year total of 45,952, 
the number of Germans who have 
come to this country as permanent 
immigrants since July 1, 1932, may 
be added the 19,452 immigrants who 
have entered this country from Ger- 
many (including Austria) through 
December 30, 1938. Thus there are 
only 65,404 German immigrants (in 
all) who have come in the six and 
a half years from July 1, 1932 through 
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December 30, 1938, the period since 
the present German regime. 

On the basis of the figures for six 
and a half years since July 1, 1932, 
there has been a net immigration 
to this country of 43,042 Germans. 

It is interesting to compare the 
total immigration per annum for the 
past six years with the total immi- 
gration from Germany during the 
years 1919 to 1932. The total for that 
period was 426,326, or an average 
immigration of 30,452 per year. In 
other words, an average of over 
four times as many immigrants came 
here from Germany before Hitler 
as came after Hitler. 


Number of German Refugees in This Country 


From July 1, 1932 thru June 30, 


From July 1, 1933 thru June 30, 
From July 1, 1934 thru June 30, 
From July 1, 1935 thru June 30, 
From July 1, 1936 thru June 30, 
From July 1, 1937 thru June 30, 


From July 1, 1932 thru June 30, 


1938—45,952 


1933— 1,919 Total Immigration from 


Germany 

1934— 4,392 Total Immigration from 
Germany 

1935— 5,201 Total Immigration from 
Germany 


1936— 6,346 Total Immigration from 


Germany 


1937—10,895 Total Immigration from 


Germany 


1938—17,199 Total Immigration from 


Germany and Austria 


Total Immigration from 
Greater Germany 


THE WAGNER-ROGERS BILL 


By ERNEST LORGE 


Wagner-Rogers Bill 
O- proposal for liberalization 


of the immigration laws which 
has a chance of passage by Con- 
gress is the Wagner-Rogers Bill, 
still on the agenda for the next ses- 
sion, providing for the non-quota 
entry of 10,000 to 20,000 refugee 
children. The reaction of the country 
to this bill was quite interesting. At 
first, it seemed that the bill would 
pass without difficulties. Many influ- 
ential people and _ organizations 
spoke in its behalf. The bill was 
promoted by the Friends Service 
Committee. It was backed by prac- 
tically all ministerial organizations. 
Even organized labor, traditionally 
opposed to immigration, favored it. 
The present administration expressed 
its interest in the matter. Former 
President Hoover sent a wire to 
Congress urging acceptance of the 
measure. Progressive and reaction- 
ary groups joined for once in this 
humanitarian endeavor. It seemed 
beyond any doubt that this bill 
would be passed. And yet, now the 
situation is very problematic. Public 
opinion seems no longer to favor 


the bill. The first opposition was 
heard at the hearing of the com- 
mittee, when many _ right-wing 
organizations spoke against it. It is 
interesting to understand their argu- 
ments. They are: 


(1) That America’s first duty was 
to America’s underprivileged. 

(2) If German refugees are taken 
in, why not take in refugees 
from other countries? 

(3) Admission of refugee children 
would open the way for 
letting in their parents. 


When one realizes what type of 
organizations advanced these argu- 
ments, there remains no doubt that 
these arguments are either rational- 
izations or intended to mislead 
public opinion. The most outstand- 
ing of the organizations to use these 
arguments are: 

The American Coalition of Patri- 
otic Societies, The Patriotic Order 
of Sons of America, and The Patri- 
otic American Civic Alliance. 


Bill-Killers 


Now, let us consider their argu- 
ments. The first is that America’s 


From Tur Hesrew Union Correce Montury, November, 1939 
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first duty is to America’s underprivi- 
leged. Although I do not believe in 
national boundaries in social work, 
I would not quarrel with this view 
of the “patriotic” groups, if they 
were consistent in their argument. 
Were orphan-homes like the famed 
“Cradle” of Evanston to express their 
fear that they could not find enough 
homes for youngsters, this ought to 
be considered a valid argument. But 
they did not oppose the measure. If 
progressive members of the present 
administration had voiced their 
anxiety that the unemployment situa- 
tion might become worse through 
the admission of refugee children, or 
that the tax income would decrease, 
so that their W. P. A. and their 
housing programs would suffer, it 
might give us reason to pause. For, 
they are trying to do something for 
the underprivileged. But they were 
not only not voicing their opinion 
against the bill, they expressed their 
approval. I do not know that the 
above mentioned organizations have 
excelled in work for the underprivi- 
leged, and therefore, I do not believe 
their argument to be a genuine one. 

The second argument is that if 
German refugees are taken in, why 
not take in refugees from other 
countries? Well. and good. Nothing 
can be said against this argument. 
By all means, admit other refugees. 
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Let those who do not want to take 
in more than 20,000 children not 
speak against the law, but offer an 
amendment to the effect that the 
20,000 shall also include Spanish 
refugee children and children from 
other countries. But the above listed 
organizations are not genuinely wor- 
ried about the other refugees; they 
merely desire the defeat of the bill. 
If Mrs. Roosevelt, who has adopted 
a Spanish refugee child, had uttered 
this objection, one would believe 
that she is seriously troubled by the 
fear that one group of refugees 
would be treated better than another. 
But, obviously, she agrees with the 
bill. The “patriotic” organizations 
mentioned above were not overly 
troubled by the refugee situation in 
China or in Spain or any other place 
thus far. They discovered their sym- 
pathy with the other refugees only 
when help was to be extended to one 
particular group. Hence, this argu- 
ment is not motivated by a concern 
for non-German refugees, but by a 
desire to kill the bill. 

The third argument is that ad- 
mission of refugee children would 
open the way toward admission of 
their parents. The only way the par- 
ents of these children could come in 
is under the preference quota. What 
of it? The system of preference 
quota does not alter the number of 
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the immigrants. It merely means 
that a certain number is taken from 
the general quota of a certain coun- 
try to provide for close relatives of 
residents of the United States. From 
the American standpoint, it does not 
matter who is coming in, whether 
the parents of these refugee children 
or other refugees. Therefore, this 
argument is invalid, too. 

In the light of these observations, 
one should expect the general public 
to ignore those arguments. But that 
is not the case. While reading the 
newspapers, I have been convinced 
that the public is against any liberal- 
ization of the immigration laws and 
perhaps even in favor of greater 
restrictions. A comparatively liberal 
paper like the Cincinnati Post prints 
in its issue of May 5, 1939 four 
letters to the editor. All four of them 
speak against the admittance of 
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refugee children, and the arguments 
are the ones mentioned above. We 
assume that the editor made a fair 
selection in printing these letters and 
that he would have included letters 
in favor of the Wagner-Rogers Bill, 
had such been forthcoming. Similar 
expressions of public opinion are 
found in papers throughout the 
country. Practically every day some 
small organization passes resolu- 
tions against immigration liberal- 
ization. 

Aufbau, a German Jewish news- 
paper appearing in New York, re- 
ports in its issue of April 1, 1939 
on a study made by Fortune Maga- 
zine. According to this study 83% 
of the people questioned were 
against higher immigration quotas, 
8.7°% were in favor of higher immi- 
gration, and 8.39% had no opinion 
on the subject. 


No truly great nation ever did or 


ever will for a long time remain isolated 
or feed its soul on indifference to what 


goes on outside itself. 


—FRANKLIN Mac VEAGH. 


CHRISTIAN EXILES 


By EVELYN W. HERSEY 


HEN, on September 6, war was 

declared, most of those men 

and women who thought about the 

subject at all felt that now “there 

would be no more refugees’”—at 

least no more refugees coming to 
the United States. 

Certainly, they said, the warring 
countries would want all the labor 
that could be conscripted. Travel 
would be difficult, if not impossible. 
The picture would be 
changed. 

But, contrary to expectation, the 
steady stream of human beings flee- 
ing from Nazi Europe has con- 
tinued. It has ebbed and flowed as 
regulations have been revised, and 
as ships have sailed from neutral 
ports, but it Aas gone on. 

Before September 6, from 160,000 
to 250,000 refugees of all faiths had 
already left Germany, Austria and 
Czechoslovakia. They were living 
in such “transit” countries as Bel- 
gium, Holland, Sweden, France, 
England, and Cuba. Today, with 
only temporary permits, they must 
move on as soon as they possibly 
can. Some of their compatriots—a 
goodly number—are already ab- 
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sorbed by various countries as perma- 
nent residents, 

In addition to these “tempo- 
raries,” thrust by fate into places 
from which they can go neither for- 
ward nor backward, the war has 
created thousands more. Uprooted 
and bewildered these old folks, chil- 
dren, women, family groups have 
been forced to flee from Poland into 
Roumania and Hungary, and are 
even dribbling back into Czecho- 
slovakia and over the border into 
Russia. In many cases, they are in 
makeshift camps without proper 
food, clothing and shelter. 

And then, to add to the problem, 
thousands of Germans who had lived 
for hundreds of years in Latvia, 
Lithuania and parts of Poland are 
being moved back into Germany. 
Russians are being moved from their 
German homes of many years into 
Russia. One does not even have to 
mention the fate of Spanish chil- 
dren and political refugees, or the 
Chinese homeless. Such a torment 
of confusion, broken homes, lost rela- 
tives and physical and emotional 
desperation has not been seen on this 
earth for many, many years. 


Original Article 
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But what of America? 

Here are the facts. The United 
States of America has had a quota 
Immigration Law since 1921. This 
law specifies the exact number of 
people who may be admitted from 
any given country during a single 
year. Quota figures are determined 
by place of birth. 

Thus, 27,870 persons born in old 
Germany, Austria and the Sudeten 
into 
this country each 
Year. Lh was 
indeed a very 
small number, 


are allowed 


compared with 
the hundreds of 
thousands of 
homeless seeking 
refuge today. It is 
even smaller 
when spread over 
the face of our vast country, among 
our 130,000,000 people. 

In order to be admitted to the 
United States, under the law, one 


and so on. 


must pass a series of tests. Each 
applicant must have a medical ex- 
amination. He can have no loath- 
some disease. He must be able to 
read and write. He must belong to 
no organization which advocates the 
overthrow of our democratic goy- 
ernment. 

To add to government regula- 


The Nuremberg Acts affect 400,- 
000 non-Aryans as well as 430,- 
000 Jews. These laws prevent 
individuals from following their 
professions, from entering public 
eating places, from going to thea- 
ters, from being seen on certain 
streets, from purchasing in stores 
or having stores of their own, 
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tions, each of the steamship com- 
panies established new regulations 
when war was declared. All rates 
went up. All lines required that pas- 
sage money be paid in United States 
currency. Since American money 
cannot be procured in most Euro- 
pean countries at the present time, 
this ruling means that friends, rela- 
tives and interested individuals in 
the United States must buy steam- 
ship tickets for 
most of those who 
wish to come here. 

The situation is 
a desperate one, 
but there are rays 
of hope even here. 
The German gov- 
ernment does not 
seem to be put- 
ting any obstacles 
in the way of 
those desiring to leave Germany and 
people are continuing to leave by 
way of the Brenner pass to Italy, 
and embarking on the Italian line. 
Others are also sifting through the 
Northern route. Germany seems also 
to be allowing non-Jewish as well as 
Jewish persons to emigrate, if they 
so desire. 

What does this mean to us? First, 
it means that there will be the same 
number of refugees coming into the 
United States in 1939-1940 as entered 
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in 1938-1939. It means we are 
getting a group of men and women 
whose influence will be felt in 
America for years to come. 

America’s history was shaped by 
the Pilgrims and Puritans who fled 
to this country to seek religious free- 
dom. These early refugees founded 
a liberty-loving nation. Following in 
the same tradition, those who are 
now fleeing from racial and political 
intolerance join in our strong deter- 
mination to keep alive that spirit of 
liberty of thought and action. 

Obviously, Protestant America 
has a great stake in keeping the 
light of tolerance burning in these 
United States. Our first duty is to 
learn truly the scope and implica- 
tions in the situation. And, unfor- 
tunately, most people feel the whole 
question is a matter of an attack 
on Jewish groups and the Jewish 
religion. So our newspapers have 
told us, and so the German propa- 
ganda would have us believe! 

The truth is that this is a vital 
Protestant problem. When the three 
Quaker leaders, Rufus Jones, George 
Walton and Robert Yarnell, went to 
Germany in December, 1938, they 
were told that the Nuremberg Acts 
affect 400,000 non-Aryans as well as 
430,000 Jews. These laws prevent 
individuals from following their 
professions, from entering public 
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eating places, from going to thea- 
ters, from being seen on certain 
streets, from purchasing in stores 
or having stores of their own, and 
so on. 

The so-called “non-Aryan” group 
includes many who have been 
Lutheran or Roman Catholic for 
three or four generations. Perhaps 
one grandfather of a family has a 
little Jewish blood. This non-Aryan 
population and all the Christians, 
who are persona non grata because 
they are politically at variance with 
the government, constitute 50% of 
the refugee problem. 

Hundreds of Christians are there- 
fore included among the refugees 
reaching America today. We must 
constantly realize that America is 
receiving not only those of the faith 
of the great Einstein, but also non- 
Jews like Thomas Mann. 

Because of this, the American 
Committee for Christian Refugees 
was founded. 

Its purpose, as stated in its 
charter, is: To acquaint the 
churches of the United States 
with the plight and needs of 
Christian refugees coming out 
of Germany and other lands in 
consequence of restrictions 
and persecutions imposed by 
political regimes; to raise 
funds for their immediate 
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relief and rehabilitation; to 
share with other organizations 
in providing new homes for 
them in other lands; to provide 
counsel and assistance in the 
United States to such refugees 
as may find their way to this 
country. 

The work of the Committee 
begins on the other side of the 
ocean, helping people in the coun- 
tries where they are waiting, giving 
them information about our immi- 
gration laws, etc. When they arrive 
in New York, the Committee gives 
a helping hand. They come to the 
office for information, for help in 
getting established, for advice on 
where to settle, for help in social 
contacts, for information about Eng- 
lish classes. 

Visit us for a moment, and meet 
some of the men and women who 
have arrived to enrich the America 
of the years to come— 

There sits Dr. S., a sensitive, tired- 
looking man with a thoughtful ex- 
pression on his finely chiseled face. 
He is an_ internationally-known 
labor expert, who has contributed 
to the sum total of our knowledge 
of labor problems the world around. 
He is balanced, keen, a fine research 
man. He is seeking his niche here. 

Here a fine-looking man rises, 
cane in hand, to greet you, a lawyer 
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who was forced out of the Reich 
because he defended a person in- 
volved in one of the Reichstag fire 
cases. A little, old-fashioned lady 
leans over the receptionist’s desk— 
she is the owner of several unique 
and beautiful harpsichords, now 
temporarily loaned to the New York 
Public Library. She is one of the 
world’s greatest musicians. 

Through a door comes a tall, 
handsome, black-haired man with 
the look of success about him—an 
expert on Japanese and Chinese 
water-colors and woodcuts. Leaving 
an office is a tall, light-haired young 
man—one of Europe’s most famous 
newspaper editors, who escaped 
from Danzig in a plane at the last 
possible moment. 

So it goes. We cannot see all the 
6,000 humans who come and go in 
these offices—and office files. Actors, 
engineers, singers, 


artists, opera 


archaeologists, pianists, violinists, 
orchestra conductors—between 
eighty and ninety per cent. of the 
group which comes to the offices of 
the American Committee for Chris- 
tian Refugees today are professional 
persons. About seventy-five per cent. 


of the adults possess Ph.D. degrees. 
America has not had such a tre- 


mendous opportunity, and such a 
privilege for years. 


RESETTLEMENT AND 
THE LOCAL COMMUNITIES 


By WILLIAM HABER 


“ry Has been the dramatic circum- 
if stances under which refugees 
have come to the United States dur- 
ing the past six years, rather than 
the actual numbers which have ar- 
rived, that focus public attention on 
the refugee problem as a whole. Im- 
migration caused by civil and inter- 
national war, political upheaval, and 
racial and reli- 
gious persecution 
must, by its very 
nature, contain 
the elements of 
drama. In _addi- 
tion, some of the 
immigrants seek- the 
ing freedom in refugee. 
America are per- 
sons of world-wide fame. 

These two factors have combined 
to create an almost universal inter- 
est in refugees. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, accurate information concern- 
ing refugees and their relation to 
American life has not been wide- 
spread enough to offset the many 
exaggerated notions which have pre- 
vailed. 


Despite mass persecution and 


The success or failure at resettle- 
ment of the individual refugee or 
refugee family depends to a great 
extent upon personal adaptability. 
But to an even greater extent suc- 
cess depends upon the attitude of 
community 


—The melting-pot is not an out-worn 


figure of speech. 


flight, all refugees from European 
countries do not and cannot come to 
America. They must enter the coun- 
try on the same basis as other im- 
migrants: that is, their numbers are 
rigidly limited by the quota restric- 
tions imposed by the Federal immi- 
gration laws passed in 1927. Since 
the advent of the National Socialist 

regime in Ger- 
1933, 


there has been an 


many in 
average annual 
immigration of 
only 13,200 per- 
sons to the United 
toward the States from the 
Greater Germany. 
This is less than 
one-half of the average annual im- 
migration from Germany from the 
close of the World War to 1932. 
Strangely enough, in five of the 
six years during which there has 
been widespread interest in refugee 
movements, immigration, including 
both refugees and non-refugees, has 
not even filled the quotas of those 
countries from which a_ general 
exodus of certain groups might have 
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been expected. Among the few thou- 
sands who do arrive and merge with 
our 132 millions, only about half 
actively seck to enter the labor 
market. 

It is relatively easy for the famous 
refugee artists and scientists, whose 
names are familiar, to adjust them- 
selves to our American social milieu, 
to be accepted, and to recreate their 
scheme of life. It is not this type of 
refugee whose resettlement causes 
the major problems of organizations 
like the National Refugee Service, 
the American Committee for Chris- 
tian Refugees, the American Friends 
Service Committee, the Committee 
for Catholic Refugees from Ger- 
many, and others. It is rather the 
ordinary man, the former doctor, 
worker, lawyer, merchant, farmer, 
and skilled craftsman. They come to 
a new and strange land with mixed 
emotions of trepidation and hope. 
They are heralded only by public 
curiosity and a good deal of appre- 
hension. They do not receive the 
almost automatic welcome accorded 
their more illustrious fellow refugee. 
They must win their place in Ameri- 
can community life. 

Because American life is nowhere 
more typical and hospitable than in 
the smaller cities, every effort is 
made to resettle refugees in this type 
of community. The large urban 
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centers are crowded and busy, and 
there is little opportunity for the 
quiet neighborliness characteristic of 
the small town. Moreover, oppor- 
tunities for successful self-support 
present themselves in smaller com- 
munities more frequently than in 
the metropolitan centers. 

The success or failure at resettle- 
ment of the individual refugee or 
refugee family depends to a great 
extent upon personal adaptability. 
But to an even greater extent suc- 
cess depends upon the attitude of the 
community toward the refugee. Re- 
settlement service is only one task of 
many associated with the large, 
multi-functional national relief 
agency. Such an agency can do 
many things to aid in intelligent 
distribution of refugee families to 
parts of the country where particular 
skills and crafts coincide with com- 
munity needs, but if cumbersome, 
inefficient and bureaucratic proce- 
dure is to be avoided, resettlement, 
primarily and properly, must re- 
main a local task. 

It is this premise upon which the 
National Refugee Service operates. 
It was organized in June, 1939 to 
supplant and take over the duties of 
the National Coordinating Commit- 
tee for Aid to Refugees and Immi- 
grants Coming from Germany and 
certain of its affiliates. It is national 
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in scope and maintains cooperative 
relations with more than two dozen 
other sectarian and non-sectarian 
agencies and_ specialized refugee 
services. It is tied to local communi- 
ties through nearly 600 local co- 
operating committees throughout 
the United States. In addition to re- 
settlement activities, the National 
Refugee Service offers migration ad- 
vice to refugees and their relatives, 
supplies temporary emergency relief 
when necessary, 
and helps refugees 
to find suitable 
and permanent 
means of self-sup- 
port. Its division 
of Social and Cul- 
tural Adjustment 
makes every effort 
to help them be- 
come Americans as quickly as pos- 
sible, to learn to read, write, and 
speak English, and to become 
familiar with American habits and 
customs. 

This much can be done by the 
national office at the port of entry. 
Refugees can be offered much 
needed and much desired educa- 
tional and cultural training, theo- 
retically desirable localities can be 
selected for their settlement, their 
temporary livelihood can be sup- 
plied, but once again it must be 


sible time. 


A preparatory educational cam- 
paign is urgently needed in the 
local communities, a campaign 
for tolerance and intelligence in 
meeting the refugee “problem” in 
such a way that it will cease to be 
a “problem” in the shortest pos- 


emphasized that the successful com- 
pletion of the job, the transforma- 
tion of the present human raw ma- 
terial into the normal American citi- 
zen is a community job. 

Despite the war, and in some 
instances because of the war, the 
migration of refugees, within quota 
limits, continues. In 1940 quotas 
will be filled from Greater Germany. 
Resettlement, then, becomes a matter 
of major concern, even before ar- 
rival. New York 
City tends to be- 
come a bottleneck 
and slows the flow 
inland. It is easy 
to say: “Get them 
out into the mid- 
dle west, to the 
west coast, to 
Texas, to North 
Dakota.” And doubtless this could 
be accomplished so far as overcom- 
ing the disinclination of the average 
refugee to leave his port of entry is 
concerned. Indeed, his education on 
the desirability of settling in smaller 
communities in the interior is begun 
even while he is awaiting the call of 
his quota number in some locality 
outside the country. But the ground 
first must be broken in Texas and 
in North Dakota communities. 

A preparatory educational cam- 
paign is urgently needed in the local 
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communities, a campaign for toler- 
ance and intelligence in meeting the 
refugee “problem” in such a way 
that it will cease to be a “problem” 
in the shortest possible time. It must 
be explained to employers and work- 
ers alike that refugees are not tak- 
ing the jobs of American workers, 
that they do not engage in com- 
petitive trade and industry, that, in 
fact, refugees are both consumers 
and producers, adding to, not sub- 
tracting from, our national wealth. 
It must be made clear that some 
refugees bring valuable skills and 
patent rights with them, the bene- 
fits of which previously were un- 
available to America except through 
import. Others as both consumers 
and producers indirectly and directly 
create employment for American 
labor. 

This task of easing the process of 
resettlement is the task of all Ameri- 
cans, a task to be undertaken right 
in their home towns. We must re- 
call our national history and think 
again of America’s heritage from the 
immigrant and the refugee. We 
must think of the refugee Pulaski 
in the American Revolutionary 
Army, of Carl Schurz and Charles 
Steinmetz and Andrew Carnegie, 
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of hundreds of thousands of others 
—-scholars, scientists, artists, doctors, 
miners, steel workers, statesmen. 
Scratch any group of third genera- 
tion Americans today and discover 
Poles, Germans, Swedes, Italians, 
Scotchmen, Cornishmen, and count- 
less other national groups and ad- 
mixtures of groups. The melting pot 
is not an out-worn figure of speech 
nor an inapplicable symbol of na- 
tional cohesion. 

We must remember that the refu- 
gees come as legal immigrants seek- 
ing American freedom, and can and 
will make a beneficial contribution 
to American life. But before they 
can make this contribution, they 
must fundamental 
physical and psychological readjust- 
ment. Despite our own economic 
difficulties and despite our preoccu- 
pation with our own personal prob- 
lems, we owe a sympathetic, open, 
and outstretched hand of welcome 
to persons who have known only a 
closed fist for a long, long while. 
On the whole, they are a courageous 
group who, driven from their home- 
land against their will, are trying 
to forget the past, to cast their lot as 
Americans, and to share America’s 
future. 


experience a 


SOME REFUGEE FACTS 


Englana’s Experience With 
Refugees 


NGLISH experience is of interest. 

The British Home Office has 
reported to the Parliament that the 
eleven thousand German 
grants which have entered Great 
Britain have provided work for 
fifteen thousand workers. 

Some detail of this process is 
given by the London Spectator of 
January 20, 1939: 

“In some cases whole industries, 
or sections of industries, have been 
transferred completely to this coun- 
try. The whole of the valuable fur 
trade of Leipzig, for instance, has 
been transferred to this country. The 
greater part of the present leather 
bag industry now established in 
England has since 1931 been built 
up by German Jews, the majority 
of whom, of course, took residence 
here and increased their businesses 
alters 1933: 

“In Lancashire 
leather-bag business which employs 
over 750 British subjects. The fac- 
tory of another one established on 
the St. Helen’s Estate at Bishop 
Auckland, which was burned down 


immi- 


there is one 


some time ago, was employing at 
the time 250 British subjects, and 
the program which is to be carried 
out this year will employ up to 600 
people. In all these cases work is 
being done here by British workmen 
that was formerly done in Germany 
by Germans. . 

“A German-Jewish refugee and 
his family are establishing a fine 
furnishing-materials factory employ- 
ing forty British subjects, and an 
Italian Jew, along with the same 
Germans, is starting a mass-produc- 
tion furnishing-fabrics factory which, 
beginning with 175 British em- 
ployees, is expected ultimately to 
employ about 2,000. Other firms are 
manufacturing soups, delicatessen, 
furnishings, lamp shades, electrical 
equipment, work boxes, and furni- 
ture, and a cement hardening process 
is being started... . 

“A silk printing factory now em- 
ploys forty and will soon employ 
seventy British work-people; a 
leather glove factory employs fifty; 
a new factory for the manufacture 
of patent fasteners will employ fifty; 
confectionery and cakes will employ 
twenty; wrist-watch straps already 
employ twenty-two; chrome leather 


From the pamphlet “Refugee Facts,” issued by. The American Friends’ Service Committee 
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eighty-four; silk printing forty-four; 
bottle caps and gelatine products 
twenty-six; surgical adhesives forty; 
leather belting eight; plain kid and 
fancy leather gloves eleven. 

“One effect of the transfer of 
industries has been that firms in this 
country who previously bought 
goods abroad find that they can 
still purchase from the same firm, 
but that it has now been established 
in this country. It is estimated that 
the ladies’ clothing trade alone is 
responsible for the employment of 
about 1,000 additional British sub- 
jects. Two allied businesses intro- 
duce another important aspect of 
the whole subject of refugee indus- 
tries. A successful wholesale milli- 
nery business which was established 
only nine months ago is already 
employing forty girls. The interest- 
ing feature of the work in this case 
is that it is actually exported from 
England to Continental countries. 
Exports have also been expanded by 
the introduction of an entirely new 
business to this country—the manu- 
facture of novelty woolens through 
the instrumentality of a group of 
refugees who do not themselves 
actually manufacture but are dealers 
and prepare designs for novelty 
woolens for export abroad. The de- 
signs are manufactured for them 
by British firms, and the distributing 
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side of this business alone employs 
fifty British subjects. The indirect 
employment must obviously be very 
considerable.” 


Refugee Industrial Contribution 
in U. S. 


No one can guarantee of course 
that more work will be created in 
our country by the coming of these 
immigrants than they need to main- 
tain themselves, as seems to be the 
case in Great Britain, but there is 
certain to be considerable work of 
this kind created. A few examples 
must suffice. 

One German textile man used to 
own a shirt factory in Germany, and 
sold his wares to South America. 
Having to leave his homeland, he 
has transferred his factory to our 
country and is employing American 
labor to supply his customers as 
before. 

Harmonicas and accordions used 
to be imported from Germany. Now 
a refugee has set up a shop for the 
making of these instruments and 
American workers are making them. 

A German firm exported until 
recently certain types of wool hosiery 
to the United States. Now the three 
refugees who had owned this firm 
have re-established it in Massachu- 
setts and are employing 38 Ameri- 
can workers in the manufacture of 
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goods which had been imported 
previously from abroad. 

Another refugee has brought over 
from Germany a patented process 
used in the.manufacture of gloves. 
The firm he established to utilize 
this patent now does an annual busi- 


ness of $100,000. 


Common Sense Is Urgently Needed 


The American Friends’ Service 
Committee realizes that common 
sense and decency demand that not 
a single American workman who 
needs the work and is satisfactory 
should lose his employment in order 
that a refugee may have it. Although 
there have been small and irrespon- 
sible employers who have acted 
otherwise, we find that all of the 
committees and large employers 
facing this problem are clear in their 
thinking about this situation and 
realize the dangers of having re- 
course to any method of employ- 
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ment for the refugees which would 
displace American labor. Other occu- 
pations where there will be no dis- 
placement of present workers must 
be found. If each American com- 
munity will contribute just a little 
energy, ingenuity, good will toward 
men and helpfulness in the ways 
which the concerned committees can 
explain to them, the solution will not 
be difficult and our refugee problem 
will be solved to the benefit of all 
concerned. 

Whatever contribution any indi- 
vidual or group may make through 
whatever channels they wish to make 
it, the American Friends’ Service 
Committee and all others who have 
the best good of their country at 
heart will rejoice in the conscious- 
ness of wider cooperation among 
the American people in the solu- 
tion of a problem that they are 
peculiarly fitted to understand and 
to solve. 


We call this stir towards a new 
order, this refusal to drift on in the old 
directions, unrest, but rather is it hope 
that disturbs the world. 

—H. G. WELLs. 


THE MAJOR REFUGEE 
ASSISTANCE AGENCIES 


THE AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR CHRISTIAN REFUGEES 
287 Fourth Avenue 
Service Department, 165 West 46th Street 
New York City 
BRyant 9-2102 

The American Committee for Christian Refugees is set up to assist 
all Christian refugees of whatever race, with the exception of those Catholics 
who are eligible for the services of the Committee for Catholic Refugees 
from Germany. In families of mixed religious affiliation, the American Com- 
mittee for Christian Refugees accepts those in which the head of the family 
is Christian, and refers to the National Refugee Service those of which the 
head is Jewish. 

The Committee’s Service Division includes the following depart- 
ments: The Migration Department, which is in correspondence with per- 
sons in other countries who wish to emigrate to America, and which 
assists those in this country with immigration problems of themselves or 
their families still abroad; the Case Work Department, which helps refugees 
plan for their new life in America, gives temporary financial assistance 
when necessary, and works with other departments in plans for resettlement 
and employment; the Resettlement Department, which explores and organ- 
izes resettlement possibilities in other parts of the United States, and works 
with refugees on their plans in this direction; and the Vocational Service 
Department, which evaluates the European work experience of persons 
who wish employment, and advises them how best to use this in the United 
States, can sometimes place them directly in jobs, and hopes to be able 
to add a retraining program to its activities in the near future. 


THE AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 
20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(New York Office: 165 West 46th Street) 
BRyant 9-2102 
The American Friends Service Committee, because of its foreign 


From a memorandum issued by the Good Neighbor Committee on the 
Emigre and the Community 2 
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Centers in Vienna, Berlin, Frankfort-am-Main, Paris, Geneva and London, 
which were in existence prior to the recent political upheaval, has been 
placed in a strategic position to be of assistance to refugees and others in 
distress in many countries. A head refugee office in Philadelphia and a 
branch in New York have been established to continue and correlate the 
service to these people in this country. The Committee operates a place- 
ment service in Philadelphia, where efforts are made to place individuals 
and families in localities which offer favorable opportunity for employment 
and for initiating new small industries. Adaptation to life in America is 
one of the Friends’ primary concerns, and in order to facilitate this phase 
of the work, projects in different parts of the United States are being estab- 
lished. All denominations of religion are assisted, but financial help is 
not given, 


THE COMMITTEE FOR CATHOLIC REFUGEES FROM GERMANY 


80 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
CHelsea 2-1230 


The Committee for Catholic Refugees from Germany is primarily 
a social agency approved by and working under the supervision of the 
Catholic Hierarchy, dealing with refugees here and abroad. It acts as inter- 
preter of United States immigration laws to committees and individual 
refugees and aids them in the various phases of immigration work. It 
assists in finding employment and gives relief according to individual needs. 
It promotes social rehabilitation by introducing refugees to American club 
and family lite. It fosters the religious needs by a special mass for refugees 
and by referring them to their parish priests. Internationally, the Committee 
acts as clearing house of information on immigration to Catholic refugee 
organizations abroad and sends subsidies to various Catholic committees. 


NATIONAL REFUGEE SERVICE, INC. 
165 West 46th Street, New York City 
BRyant 9-2102 


Successor to The National Coordinating Committee 
and certain of its Affiliates 


National Refugee Service, Inc., is a functioning agency whose sery- 
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ices are available to refugee immigrants from Greater Germany, Hungary, 
Italy and other countries of refugee emigration. It attempts to meet the 
need of the refugee for emergency assistance and at the same time to carry 
out a basic program of thoroughly adjusting the refugee to his new social, 
cultural and economic environment. 


The Migration Department handles the thousands of requests from 
prospective immigrants and their relatives and friends in this country 
asking for advice on technical questions of pre-immigration procedures, for 
aid in transporting refugees to inland points in the United States and for 
help in maintaining those who are here on temporary visas or in transit. 


The Relief and Service Department proffers to the refugee a highly 
personalized service, offering his guidance as well as emergency financial 
assistance during his initial period of orientation. 


The Employment Department seeks to place the refugees in gainful 
employment through utilization of their unique and valuable skills. It 
directs a vocational retraining program, to the same end, with the emphasis 
on non-competitive employment. 


The Resettlement Department, cooperating closely with the other 
departments, directs through its 500 local committees the placement of 
refugees throughout the country in regions where their adjustment will be 
easier than in the ports of entry on the Eastern seaboard. 


The German-Jewish Children’s Aid is responsible for the care and 
education of a limited number of German children who have been permitted 
to enter under our quota laws and who are established with relatives or 
in foster homes. Through special committees the National Refugee Service 
provides services to refugee rabbis, doctors, dentists, medical scientists, 
musicians, scholars and social workers. Its Division for Social and Cultural 
Adjustment utilizes available resources for the adjustment of refugees to 
the American language and the American community. Through a Refugee 
Service Capital Loan Committee the organization grants loans and gives 
business counsel to refugee enterprises. 


SUGGESTED READING 
ON THE REFUGEE PROBLEM 


“Across the Dark River,” a novel by Peter Mendelssohn. Doubleday, 
Doran Co. 


“Refugees,” by Sir John Hope Simpson. Oxford University Press. 
“The Refugee in the United States,” by Harold Fields. Oxford University 


Press. 


“Refugees—Anarchy of Organization,” by Dorothy Thompson. Random 
House. 


Social Work Today, December 1939. 
“The New Immigration to the United States.” 


Survey Graphic, February 1939. 
“Calling America.” 


Current History, May 1939. 
“Those German Refugees,” by Dr. Henry Smith Leiper. 


Better Times, April 28, 1939. 
“The Refugees—Their Chances in America,” by Cecilia Razovsky. 


McCall's, September 1939. 
“My Neighbor Is a Refugee,” by Charles R. Walker. 


American Friends’ Service Committee. 


“Refugee Facts.” 


Public Affairs Committee. 
“America and the Refugees,” by Louis Adamic. 


Red Book, September 1939. 
“Immigrants, Exiles and Refugees,” by Ernest Boyd. 


National Board of Y.W.C.A. 
“Refugees, December, 1939,” by Mabel Brown Ellis. 


“Concerning the Present Status of Immigration Quotas,” Interpreter Re- 
leases, Foreign Language Information Service. 


THE *CASE -FORMEABOR) UNIR 


By HENRY TAYLOR 
"la four-year-old conflict between 


the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations has reached a 
point where men of good will shrug 
their shoulders and chant “a plague 
on both your houses,” as if it does 
not matter any more. 

Such an attitude was never more 
dangerous, never 
more erroneous. 
To be indifferent 
in these times is 
treachery to one- 
self and to one’s 
neighbor. To say 
one is indiffer- 
(Mes iC gay 
whether the AFL or the CIO 
triumphs in the United States, 
or dual unionism continues, is 
as bad as saying it does not 
matter whether democracy or 
fascism prevails in this coun- 
try. 

Organizers of unions are as native 
to this country’s history as the pio- 
neers. A strong organization of trade 


termed, 


unions is just as essential to the well- 
being of this nation as our system of 
free education. For that reason, if 
for no others, it is necessary to know 


The AFL was organized to pro- 
tect the special privileges of the 
skilled aristocracy and for that 
reason the Federation never made 
an attempt to organize the un- 
organized, as the unskilled were 


the two labor 


groups. Only thus can we arrive at 


something about 
a clear understanding and approach 
a fair judgment. 

To understand the difference be- 
tween the AFL and the CIO we 
have to go back to 1886 when the 
AFL was first created by Samuel 
Gompers, the London born cigar 
maker, 

The American 
Federation of 
Labor was 
founded during 
the turbulent 
years of the 
Knights of Labor, 
an industrial type 
of union movement. That is, a form 
of organization that grouped men 
together in the same industries, The 
Knights of Labor had no definite 
program, no clear-cut aims, It ad- 
mitted all those who wanted to join, 
regardless of their position in indus- 
try so long as they worked for a liv- 
ing. It conducted strikes without 
knowing exactly what its ultimate 
desires were, and the movement died 
with the explosion of the Haymarket 
bomb in Chicago, 


The fledgling AFL knew 
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what it wanted. First, it 
wanted a strict craft set-up. 
There was to be no industrial 
form of organization in the 
AFL. Second, it was to be a 
union for skilled workers only. 
Gompers always preached the “aris- 
tocracy of labor,” meaning the su- 
premacy of the small proportion of 
skilled workers and complete indif- 


ference toward the millions of semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers. But 
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and the Trade Union Educational 
League penetrated into many AFL 
unions and became topics of serious 
discussion in AFL conventions. But 
the AFL was organized to protect 
the special privileges of the skilled 
aristocracy and for that reason the 
Federation never made an attempt 
to organize the unorganized, as the 
unskilled were termed. 

Still, the AFL could not avoid 
industrial unionism when it cropped 


industrial union- up in its own 
ism was never The workers demanded assist- ranks. Although 
completely eradi- ance in bargaining with the em- Gompers fought 


cated in the AFL, 
and continued to 
haunt the labor 
aristocracy. 

In 1905 the 
Western Federa- 
tion of Miners, a militant industrial 
union, broke away from the AFL 
because of the latter’s indifference to 
the needs of the unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers. Out of the Western 
Federation of Miners grew the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World which 
lost its power through persecutions 
during the war days. 

The Trade Union Educational 
League which conducted the bitter 
steel strike of 1919 was born out of 
the need for the amalgamation of 
the crafts into industrial unions. The 
lessons learned from the steel strike 


ployers. The AFL preferred to 
render assistance 
ployers by urging capitulation. 
Needless to say those new con- 
verts soon dropped out. 


against it till the 
day of his death in 
1924, the United 
Mine Workers 
existed as an in- 
dustrial union to- 


to the em- 


gether with the brewery workers 
and the International Ladies’ Gar- 
The craft 
groups were engaged in innumer- 


ment Workers Union. 
able jurisdictional disputes, first in 
the building trades and later in the 
metal trades. As a result there was 
formed within the AFL, in 1905, 
the Building Trades Alliance which 
was later changed to the Building 
Trades Department, and in 1908, 
The Metal 


These were not industrial unions. 


Trades Department. 


Their departments had no power to 
enforce the rulings it made and the 
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unions frequently flaunted the sug- 
gestions of the AFL leadership. But 
it foreshadowed the difficulties that 
were to come. 

William Green himself recognized 
the need for industrial unions back 
in 1917, long before he was elected 
President of the AFL. At that time 
he declared: “The organization of 
men by industry rather than by 
crafts brings about a more perfect 
organization, closer cooperation and 
tends to develop the highest forms 
of organization. The cases of juris- 
dictional disputes are considerably 
decreased, and in many industries 
can be eliminated altogether.” But 
when Mr. Green wrapped himself 
in the mantle of the dead Gompers 
he accepted the complete ideology 
of the man. 

The growth of technological im- 
provements largely displaced the 
skilled men by machines which 
could be handled by unskilled labor- 
ers. The indifference of the AFL 
toward those unskilled laborers 
created a lull in organization. It 
weakened the trade union move- 
ment to such an extent that in 1929, 
at the height of the nation’s pros- 
perity, the AFL had only 2,932,545 
members, or less than 10 per cent of 
the nation’s industrial workers. 

It dropped even lower during the 
first years of the depression, and did 
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not revive until the passage of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. 
If industrialists persist in believ- 
ing that the American worker has 
no desire to belong to any labor 
organization, he should be reminded 
of clause 7A of the NRA. Clause 
7A gave the workers the right 
to organize. Although employers, 
especially in steel and other large 
industries, battled against it with the 
usual method of labor spies and 
terror, and though the law was not 
enforced by the government because 
it feared to test the NRA in the 
Supreme Court, labor organizations 
cropped up all over the country. 
Appeals for admittance and assist- 
ance flooded the offices of the AFL. 
In eighteen months the membership 
of the AFL grew to four million. 
The response of the Executive 
Board of the AFL to this oppor- 
tunity was only lukewarm. Under 
the NRA labor organizations formed 
on industrial lines. When they asked 
admittance to the AFL they were 
broken up into craft groups and 
parcelled out among the existing 
craft unions. This was generally ac- 
companied by a “B” rating, which 
meant that the workers were given 
the privilege of paying dues, but 
not the privilege of running their 
own union. They had practically no 
vote in the AFL Executive Council, 
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and could not determine policy. The 
workers demanded assistance in bar- 
gaining with the employers. The 
AFL preferred to render assistance 
to the employers by urging capitula- 
tion. Needless to say those new con- 
verts soon dropped out. 

Farsighted leaders attempted to 
change this policy. In the AFL con- 
vention of 1933 efforts were made to 
institute a real organizational drive 
along industrial lines. It failed. In 
the following year, at the San Fran- 
cisco 
the 
gained so much 
strength that the 
idea of an organ- 
izational drive in 
the mass indus- 
tries was adopted. 

It turned out, however, that the 
idea was adopted in principle only. 
The Executive Board, in whose 


convention 
movement 


power the drive was concentrated, 
permitted the idea to evaporate after 
a half-hearted effort. 

Where some effort was made, as 
in steel and auto, the efforts of the 
AFL organizers led to so many be- 
trayals that the workers quit in dis- 
gust, or organized independent 
unions such as the Associated Auto- 
mobile Workers and the Automobile 
Industrial Workers Association. An 
independent group organized 40,000 


The CIO, as the defender of 
American democracy, has not 
hesitated to enter politics on an 
active scale. The AFL stand to 
reward its friends and punish its 
enemies 1s not the same thing. 
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rubber workers, presented them to 
the AFL and found that the rub- 
ber workers were split into 16 differ- 
ent craft organizations and col- 
lapsed. 

At the Atlantic City convention 
of the AFL in 1935 the crisis came 
to a head. Up to this time John L. 
Lewis, who was the leader of the 
industrial union group, had been 
urging the Executive Council to take 
advantage of the times. He argued 
for the absorption of the millions 
who were looking 
for a strong trades 
union organiza- 
tion. Only by 
adopting an in- 
dustrial set-up 
could the workers 
preserve what 
they had gained under the NRA. 

In reply to John L. Lewis, there 
appeared a resolution sponsored by 
Mathew Woll and John P. Frey, 
Secretary of the Metal Trades De- 
partment (which had just broken a 
strike of the semi-industrial union, 
the International Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers), urging that the 
pro-craft declaration of 1934 be re- 
affirmed. 

John L. Lewis, President of the 
United Mine Workers, the late 
Charles P. Howard, President of the 
International Typographical Union, 
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and David Dubinsky, president of 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union, presented the con- 
vention with a minority report 
which stated in part: “The fact that 
after fifty-five years of activity and 
effort we have enrolled under the 
banner of the AFL approximately 
3,500,000 of the 39,000,000 organiz- 
able workers is a condition that 
speaks for itself.” 

Then, on the day following the 
convention, John L. Lewis and the 
leaders of seven unions besides his 
own UMW returned to Washing- 
ton. The day following, Novem- 
ber 9, 1936, the Committee for 
Industrial Organization was born. 

There is little scope in this limited 
space for a fair record of CIO 
achievements. It started off as a 
group of eight unions within the 
AFL to bring the worker the true 
benefits of organization, and, at the 
same time, preserve, for those al- 
ready in trade unions, the gains they 
held. The AFL expelled them from 
the Federation. And only after the 
expulsion did the Committee for 
Industrial Organization set itself up 
as an independent group. It has 
changed its name now to the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organization with 
an impressive membership of over 
four million. 

The four million workers within 
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the CIO are fully aware of the 
achievements of their organization. 
The auto workers have but to look 
back to the time when wages were 
as low as twenty cents an hour, 
when they worked sixty and seventy 
hours a week under a terrific speed- 
up, when lead poisoning and sili- 
cosis were frequent and little provi- 
sion was made for either protection 
or compensation. 

The steel workers are equally 
aware of it. The arrogance of the 
steel magnates has been written in 
blood; at Homestead where armed 
thugs killed steel workers in 1892, 
during the 1919 steel strike when 
police and deputies gave a repeat 
performance, in Chicago, in 1937, 
when the Memorial Day Massacre 
cost the lives of ten innocent men. 

The textile workers in the south 
know what CIO means. The Mari- 
time workers, long under the heels 
of gangsters while they were affli- 
ated with the AFL, know what it 
means to have a democratically con- 
trolled union. 

The transport workers in New 
York City remember the time they 
worked in the subways side by side 
with Michael Quill, their president, 
for 33 cents an hour, 12 hours a day, 
84 hours a week for 365 days in the 
year. 


Men of good will know that the 
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CIO, new and energetic, stands for 
the true meaning of trade unionism. 
The trade union, when it is 
democratically controlled, 
when it is honest and progres- 
sive, is the safeguard of Ameri- 
can democracy. When it di- 
vorces itself from the life of 
the nation and refuses to con- 
cern itself with the problems 
of all the working masses and 
the nation as well, it withers 
and becomes reactionary or at 
best stagnant. 

In its youth the 
American Federa- 
tion of Labor was 
a lusty movement 
that took care of 
the needs of its 
membership. In its dotage it has not 
hesitated to turn to strikebreaking 
against the CIO and has refused to 
accept peace terms offered by the 
CIO on an equitable basis. 

The CIO, as the defender of 
American democracy, has not hesi- 
tated to enter politics on an active 
scale. The AFL stand to reward its 
friends and punish its enemies is not 
the same thing. The AFL did little 
more than endorse a candidate for 
office. The CIO, through its labor’s 
Non-Partisan League, has gone 
directly into the’ political arena. ‘The 
American Labor Party, New York 


power. 


The quarrel between the AFL 
and the CIO 1s no longer one of 
craft vs. industrial unions. The 
controversy 1s definitely one of 
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State affiliate of LNPL, has put forth 
candidates of its own and has won 
several seats in the state legislature 
and the New York City Council. In 
other sections of the country LNPL 
has endorsed both Democrats and 
Republicans who were progressive 
liberals. 

This has not gone unnoticed 
among the reactionaries, among the 
leaders of the billion dollar corpora- 
tions, among the politicians who 
would prefer secing a different politi- 
cal set-up in this 
country. 

They recognize 
that a growing 
militant trade 
union movement 
that fought for 
adequate unemployment relief last 
year, that strove for and succeeded 
in gaining a wage hours bill, will 
not stand by and see the American 
people crushed by reaction. 

That is why the charge of “com- 
munist” is so often hurled at CIO 
leaders, why Harry Bridges was put 
on trial. The fact that none of these 
charges has been substantiated proves 
that the men who run these 
campaigns against the CIO 
have other motives. Their plan 
is: Discredit the CIO in the 
eyes of the American worker 
and you weaken the American 
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labor movement. Weaken the 
American labor movement and you 
weaken the backbone of American 
Democracy. The attack on civil lib- 
erties will go unchecked. Follow 
that to its logical conclusion: Throttle 
freedom of speech and assembly, the 
right to organize, the right to col- 
lective bargaining, and industry falls 
again into the supreme control of 
big business. Monopolies will grow 
unchecked and the American worker 
will again earn twenty cents an hour, 
work sixty and seventy hours a week 
and dare not open his mouth in 
protest. 

Progressive leaders in the AFL 
see all that. Although William 
Green and his cohorts in Washing- 
ton have fulminated against coopera- 
tion of AFL locals with CIO groups, 
we see an increasing amount of co- 
operation. Where the rank and file 
movements are strong we see joint 
picket lines. Only in Washington, 
among the AFL leadership, have 
the peace moves been sabotaged. 

That the CIO is sincere in its 
peace efforts can be judged by the 
attempt made in October and 
December of 1937, and the peace 
moves following that. 

In 1937 John L. Lewis offered his 
thirty-two affiliated unions to the 
AFL. He offered William Green the 
leadership of the CIO provided 
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organization continued on an indus- 
trial basis. Green was willing to 
accept on the following conditions: 
That the ten original unions, which 
were then suspended, come back 
and take their old places in the Fed- 
eration, and that the remaining 
twenty-two unions were to iron out 
their differences with those craft 
unions already in the AFL. 

That meant that a union like the 
United Auto Workers with its 300,- 
000 members would be parcelled 
out to the various crafts, probably 
with a “B” rating. An arrangement 
of that sort would deprive the new 
members of a vote in the Council. 
There would be a repetition of the 
mistakes of 1933 and 1934. 

From the viewpoint of the AFL 
leaders such an arrangement is abso- 
lutely necessary. If the AFL ac- 
cepted the CIO unions on an equal 
basis their voting power would 
sweep William Green and his fellow 
seat warmers out of office. 

And for the sake of the jobs 
they’ve held for so many years, 
for the sake of the power that 
they have wielded for so many 
years, these old men in Wash- 
ington prefer to see the labor 
forces divided and at the mercy 
of an industrial coalition 
whose policy has always been 
divide and rule. 
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The quarrel between the AFL 
and the CIO is no longer one of 
craft vs, industrial unions. The con- 
troversy is definitely one of power. 
For when Homer Martin was ex- 
pelled from the United Auto Work- 
ers for conduct unbecoming a union 
man he had no difficulty in receiv- 
ing an industrial charter from the 
AFL. 

In the meantime, labor’s most im- 
portant piece of legislation, the Wag- 
ner Labor Relations act, has been 
under fire of the AFL for allegedly 
favoring the CIO. The employers 
have been opposing it from the day 
it was passed. They both cry revi- 
sion. What they will obtain is 
annihilation if Congress gets hold 
of the bill again. The AFL knows 
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that. The AFL knows that labor will 
lose the right to collective bargaining 
and union recognition—principles 
for which the AFL struggled more 
than fifty years to obtain. When that 
happens the bloody conflicts will 
begin all over again. Only this time 
it might well prove to be the end 
of both AFL and CIO. It will mean 
the weakening of the bulwark of 
American democracy, the destruc- 
tion of civil liberties, the institution 
of fascism in America. 

A united labor movement is the 
answer. Everyone agrees to that, 
even William Green, except that he 
wants peace on his own terms. 
This is why men of good will 
should not say “a plague on 
both your houses today.” 


One of the most instructive facts of human 
history is that not the so-called impartial observers 
of justice and injustice are clearest in their condemna- 
tions of injustice, but rather the poor victims of 
injustice. The poor and the oppressed must, through 
the physical knowledge of the pain they suffer, see 
some facts and pronounce some judgments which 


the wise cannot see. 


—ReINHOLD Nizsunr. 


RURAL POVERTY AND 


RURAL MORALE 


By THOMAS ALFRED TRIPP—“A folk without enough to eat will not 


I 


oT every one recognizes either 
N the existence or the effects of 
the loss of rural morale. Many peo- 
ple see only a part of the agricultural 
situation, viewing a// farmers as mere 
“hicks” or as prosperous self-sufhi- 
cient citizens. They tend to see in all 
village dwellers only “small town” 
bigots or mark them as happily situ- 
ated in a perfect suburban haven. 

Some farmers are, indeed, the 
strength of America. Having educa- 
tion, culture, social status and a fair 
share of this world’s goods their 
morale is high. To minister to them 
the church must be relatively mature 
in its outlook, fairly rational in its 
theology and reasonably pertinent to 
worldly affairs. 

Such a view, however, forgets the 
growing mass of disadvantaged rural 
peoples. It leaves out the large num- 
ber of piteous sharecroppers, low- 
income renters, mobile farm hands, 
homeless migrant agricultural labor- 
ers, farmers on the poor land, isolated 


be readily able to follow us.” 


hill folk, scattered populations in the 
sparsely settled grazing areas, “dust 
bowl refugees” and other underprivi- 
leged farm groups. 

The usual idyllic picture fails to 
consider the rural “slums” in the de- 
generated half-abandoned small min- 
ing, fishing and industrial towns and 
the dwellers “across the tracks” in 
any village. It forgets the “skims” 
who are the result of folk depletion 
in the cut-over land, in the river 
bends and in the mountain and hill 
country everywhere. These are the 
rural people who lack medical care, 
adequate libraries, sufficient sanita- 
tion and other good things of life. 

These farmers do not have, as 
some people assume, big white houses 
nestled in luxurious groves, spacious 
red barns, or a fleet of motors. And 
their children do not go off to col- 
lege in very large numbers. Further- 
more, they rarely attend the mature 
churches such as those represented in 
the membership of the Home Mis- 
sions Council and the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in America. 


Address given at the annual meeting of the Christian Rural Fellowship, New York 
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Instead, they usually find religious 
significance in that growing group 
of little sects which may be desig- 
nated as the “holy rollers.” Or they 
make, for all practical purposes, 
“holy roller” churches of the local 
congregations of the mature denomi- 
nations which are already established 
in their respective communities. 

This situation creates a new issue 
for the rural church. It is no longer 
merely a problem of the unreached 
for the more mature denominations 
such as the Methodists, Northern 
Baptists, Congregationalists, Presby- 
terians and Episcopalians, but, rather, 
a problem of the unreachables. There 
are now millions of disadvantaged 
rural Americans whom the older de- 
nominations cannot enlist because 
these underprivileged folk do not 
have the intellectual and cultural 
equipment with which to appreciate 
what the mature churches have to 
offer. 

In a report entitled, “The Disad- 
vantaged Classes in American Agri- 
culture,” the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has made it 
clear that it would be fairly accurate 
to say that about one-third of the 
American farmers are in the defi- 
nitely disadvantaged class, approxi- 
mately one-third ‘are relatively well 
off and the other third struggles in 
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between trying to keep out of the 
former group and endeavoring to get 
into the latter. It is apparent, also, 
that the rural town with a popula- 
tion of less than 2,500 maintains ap- 
proximately these proportions and 
furnishes its full share of that “one- 
third of a nation ill-housed, ill-clad, 
ill-nourished.” At any rate, what- 
ever their numbers, it is the disad- 
vantaged rural folk who are losing 
their morale that the liberal churches 
are not reaching or whom they hold 
only at the cost of their liberalism in 
those of their congregations which 
turn the trick locally. 

Thus, large numbers of the “lower 
third” turn “holy roller’ or drop out 
of the church entirely, not by delib- 
erate choice, but because their eco- 
nomic and cultural status and the 
condition of their morale make it 
practically impossible for them to do 
otherwise. Therefore, the plight of 
the rural people becomes the concern 
of the church for “evangelistic” rea- 
sons, not to speak of economic, social 
and humanitarian considerations by 
the followers of Jesus Christ who will 
not stand by complacently while 
their fellows suffer. 

Taken alone the emotional sect 
leaves little doubt in the student’s 
mind that it represents the religion 
of the poorer classes. Charles W. 
Ferguson, in his book “The Confu- 
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says of them that 
they are the religion of the con- 


sion of Tongues,’ 


sciously second-rate,” which “would 
never have gained so strong a hold 
had it not been for the under-dog’s 
superb sympathy with himself.’* 
In “The Small Sects in America,” 
Elmer T. Clark states, “In the first 
place, its dissatisfaction with the 
world and despair of escape through 
social processes” characterize the sect 
as that of the disinherited class which 
“seeks the customary direct interven- 
tion of God on behalf of its own 
group.” The sect, therefore, has its 
rise in “the consciousness of inferi- 
ority and its basis in the economic 
situation of the group.” ** 

Of course, it is not forgotten that 
there are many privileged laymen in 
the mature churches who look only 
for a heaven-bound religion. This 
fact is often discovered whenever a 
pastor takes an interest in the disad- 
vantaged or asks the church to con- 
sider the need and possibility of mov- 
ing on to a more just society which 
would give an equitable distribution 
of the goods of life. A glance at the 
location of the more liberal pulpits 
will reveal, at once, the fact that they 
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are not often in the definitely dis- 
advantaged regions. 


II 


It should be emphasized that this 
cultural pattern of religion is not 
simply due to economic circum- 
stances. Though the well-to-do are 
generally found in the mature 
churches and the disadvantaged in 
the irrational congregations or sects, 
it is not necessarily a matter of class 
consciousness. It is more nearly a 
matter of cultural status. One must 
take account of all three of the causes 
of the loss of morale mentioned at 
the outset, namely, poverty, isolation 
and mobility. 

Poverty, of course, is the greatest 
cause behind the loss of cultural 
morale. If people do not have the eco- 
nomic wherewithal for education, 
books, travel and proper social inter- 
course over a number of generations, 
they naturally lose contact with the 
typical culture. Since this “typical 
American culture” is closely asso- 
ciated with our more mature Prot- 
estantism the economically disadvan- 
taged are cut off from our older 
churches. 

Isolation is, also, a barrier between 


* Ferguson, Charles W., THz Conrusion or Toncuss, p. 88, New York, 1929, Doubleday, 


Doran and Company 
** Clark, Elmer T., THe SmMaty Sects in America, p. 62, Nashville, 1937, Cokesbury 
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the disadvantaged and the mature 
Protestant church. Those who dwell 
in the hilly and mountainous regions, 
in the river bends and in the sparsely 
settled grazing areas do not come 
into frequent contact with the main 
trends of thought which are char- 
acteristic of our modern world. Being 
left behind in regard to general cul- 
ture they are, of course, arrested in 
their religious development. Hence, 
they, too, either turn to the little 
erratic sects or retard the develop- 
ment of their local 
congregations of 
the older denomi- 
All de- 
nominational field 
workers know of 
the generally con- 


nations. 


servative reactions 
of their respective churches in the iso- 
lated regions. 

Mobility is the third cause of loss 
of contact with the typical culture, 
and hence, with mature Protestant- 
ism. The mobile groups in Ameri- 
can rural life are many. There are the 
farm hands who feel little or no 
attachment to the community, the 
migrant agricultural laborers who 
have no home anywhere and the 
tenant farmers who move on an aver- 
age once in three years, frequently 
packing up their worldly goods and 
shifting to a new farm—often in a 


The culturally disadvantaged—in 
other words, the rural people who 
have lost their morale—turn to 
the “holy rollers’ 
social order has made 

roller’ candidates of them! 
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new community—each spring. 
“Newcomers” are not readily taken 
in by the “old settlers.” Religiously 
speaking, the only alternative of the 
mobile class is to seek fellowship in 
a church or a sect which welcomes 
them and whose message they can 
appreciate. 

There are those who may question 
the accuracy of this account of the 
cultural behavior of religion because 
of the numerical smallness of the 
little sects. Is not some 95 per cent 
of the Protestant 
membership in 50 
of the larger de- 
Be- 
sides, the numeri- 


nominations? 
because our 
“holy cal growth of the 
“holy rollers” is 
not as significant 
as might be expected, they argue. 
The failure of the more mature de- 
nominations to keep pace with the 
loss of morale in rural life cannot be 
determined by statistics. As stated 
before, much of the effect of the dis- 
advantaged class upon religion is to 
be found within the mature religious 
bodies where low income, isolation 
and mobility have led to conservative 
and other-worldly congregations. 
On the other hand, the little sects 
are growing. It is not without sig- 
nificance that the Nazarenes had the 
largest membership gain of any de- 
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nomination in the past year. And 
Aimee Semple McPherson’s growing 
rural following is not to be ignored. 
There is the further fact that the 
congregations of the newer sects are 
usually very small. They are, also, 
highly transient. Groups are formed 
and fail before they are reported and 
others arise to take their place. This 
process seems to be part and parcel 
of their struggle to be born. Still 
further, many of them have the tradi- 
tional aversion of the beginning sect 
to organization and formal member- 
ship. They often keep no rolls, hence, 
there is no way of counting large 
numbers of them. 


Ill 


One should hasten to say a good 
word for the “holy rollers.” In order 
to do so, it is necessary to appreciate 
the historic place and the cultural 
significance of the little sect. This 
can best be shown by a story which 
begins in the southern colonies. In 
Virginia and the Carolinas the 
Church of England had the field in 
Colonial days. But this body was 
the church of the planter and the 
southern gentleman of the George 
Washington type. After the Revolu- 
tion this church, of course, became 
the Protestant Episcopal denomina- 
tion. Economic and cultural classifica- 
tions gradually arose. Back of the 
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tide-water country were the poor 
farmers. They were the Methodists 
with their revivals and jerks, the Bap- 
tists with their gospel songs and 
“rousements,’ the Presbyterians with 
their harsh damnation theology and 
the Congregationalists of Calvinism, 
witchcraftry and Blue Law fame. 
These were the poor, hoi polloi, the 
“holy rollers” of that period. 

But they each had a vote in the 
new order after the Revolution. 
Thomas Jefferson became their de- 
fender against the gentry and it was 
they who put him into power. Being 
in political power they legislated 
themselves into a more advanta- 
geous position economically. Having 
money they began to pay their 
preachers and _ build 
churches, modernized with organs 
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and other polite accoutrements. 

But a paid ministry gets an educa- 
tion, an educated ministry becomes 
rational in theology and a comfort- 
able people develop an educational 
and cultural background which 
makes it possible for them to accept 
a rational religion. Thus, the Meth- 
odists, Baptists, Presbyterians and 
Puritans grew up into mature de- 
nominations. Meanwhile, Episco- 
palianism still sought only the “best 
people’ in the old rural class and 
naturally lost ground with the de- 


crease of the gentry until it became a 
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relatively small denomination in the 
rural South. 

There are 601 Episcopal rural 
churches in Virginia and the Caro- 
linas. The southern bodies of the 
Presbyterians, Baptists and Method- 
ists have 9,046 rural churches in 
these same states. Any observer will 
testify to the excellent quality of 
work being done by the Episcopal 
rural churches in this region. We are 
merely calling at- 
tention to the fact 
that their number 
is far from the 
original hundred 
per cent of the 
field which they 
once had. 

Now history is 
repeating itself. 
The matured Methodists, Baptists, 
Presbyterians and Puritans came, 
also, to seek only the “best people” 
among plantation owners, merchants, 
bankers and the like in the new mid- 
dle and upper classes. But during the 
past hundred years a new polloi has 
been growing up. They are the mod- 
ern sharecroppers, poor landowners, 
isolated folk, village slum dwellers 
and the other disadvantaged rural 
peoples “across the tracks,” culturally 
speaking. This group has either re- 
tarded certain congregations of these 
older denominations or turned to the 


There are now millions of disad- 
vantaged rural Americans whom 
the older denominations cannot 
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new proletarian sects of the Four 
Square Gospel, Holiness, Pente- 
costal, Apostolic, Church of God and 
Nazarene order. The Episcopal 
Church in the rural South lost its 
hold on the old rural masses and 
now, apparently, the Methodists, 
Baptists, Presbyterians and Congre- 
gationalists are unable to reach the 
new rural masses. Congregational- 
ists of the old Puritan background, 
never very strong 
in this region, have 
already practically 
disappeared. 


enlist because these underprivi- 
leged folk do not have the intel- 
lectual and cultural equipment 
with which to appreciate what the 
mature churches have to offer. 


IV 


There are other 
illustrations of the 
cultural behavior 
of religion. What 
about Connecticut where the Episco- 
pal Church continues to grow until 
it becomes the leading denomina- 
tion? This situation further sustains 
the theory that morale largely deter- 
mines the religious pattern. In Con- 
necticut there are no sharecroppers 
of the cotton type, few farm hands 
and practically no migrants. The 
river bend and hill country settle- 
ments are built up communities 
where the New York Times and the 
Herald Tribune are widely read. 
Artists, writers and commuters live 
among the people at least part of the 
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year. Radios, telephones and auto- 
mobiles are a part of the daily lives 
of most of the families. In general, 
the citizens of Connecticut are the 
kind of people who can appreciate 
the art, forms and theology of Epis- 
copalianism, 

Here, though, it has to be remem- 
bered that already the “hut-dwellers” 
pushed out from the cities by the de- 
pression, the “reliefers,’ the poorer 
non-Catholic industrial workers and 
many farmers are beginning to de- 
velop their little sects. Were it not for 
the Baptist denomination, many of 
whose congregations successfully en- 
list the common people, the situation 
would be even worse. 


Vv 


It is evident, then, that the rela- 
tionship of rural religion to rural 
morale brings our type of Protestant- 
ism face to face with some very real 
problems. A folk without enough to 
eat will not be readily able to follow 
us unless we radically change our 
ways. It is not a question whether the 
demoralized folk in rural life are 
actually inferior or whether their lack 
of adequate cultural opportunities 
merely make them appear that way. 
Their morale has been lowered and 
it is obvious that the religion of the 
well-fed, the well-dressed and the 
self-satisfied cannot appeal to them. 
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The disadvantaged American 
farmer is too much inclined to “take 
it lying down.” The situation is 
partly complicated by a successful 
indoctrination of the 
the disadvantaged 
farmer, with good bourgeois philos- 
ophy. But it, also, indicates a lack of 
morale and expectancy. For religion 
this lack of expectancy is significant. 
If you do not have prospects in this 
life, you look for them in the future 
world. If you do not have bread now, 
there is at least “pie in the sky bye 
and bye.” So, you turn to the local 
congregation or sect that preaches 
that other-worldliness which meets 
your needs. 


American 


farmer, even 


The culturally disadvantaged—in 
other words, the rural people who 
have lost their morale—turn to the 
“holy rollers” because our social 
order has made “holy roller” candi- 
dates of them! 

1. They seek and get psychologt- 
cal release. Defeated, hemmed in and 
without money with which to create 
their own moods through the best 
movies, travel, reading and other 
diversions, they go to the revival 
meeting where they obtain psycho- 
logical release in “rousements,” 
shoutings and “amens,” an oppor- 
tunity which our liberal churches 
could not stoop to give them. 


2. They seek escape and get tt. 
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Economic disadvantage denies them 
the goods of the abundant life. 
Their secret urges are thwarted, their 
inner longings crushed. An escape 
religion is the answer. In contrast, 
our mature Protestantism serves the 
satisfied. Its constituents are in no 
need of escape, for life is good to 
them. What they want is to be patted 
on the back spiritually and to have 
their behavior so rationalized that 
they can live with themselves as they 
are. 

3. They seek and get a sense of 
personal significance. A common 
person who can neither read nor 
write may become the chief deacon 
in the Four Square Gospel hall or 
the T'wo-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predesti- 
narian congregation. He is consulted 
and his word counts for something 
in the little group, whereas, he would 
do well to merit the privilege of a 
back pew in the liberal Methodist 
or Congregational church where 
dress, good manners and financial 
standing bulk so large. 

4. They want and get a religion 
that they can afford. The “holy 
roller” preacher, often a woman, is 
willing to live on very little because 
of the sense of urgency to preach the 
Gospel. Our older churches, on the 
other hand, expect the members to 
help pay a heavy budget and pass the 
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offering plate at every service where 
everybody can see what you give. 

5. They seek and get a religion 
that they can appreciate and under- 
stand. Warmth, enthusiasm, author- 
ity and simplicity characterize the 
message of the little sect. The mature 
churches cannot go in for the excesses 
and irrational concepts of the “holy 
rollers” but could they not have 
greater sympathy for the underprivi- 
leged and develop a message which 
meets the needs of those whose 
morale is low? 


VI 


Is there any solution to the prob- 
lem of evangelism for the older de- 
nominations among the disadvan- 
taged rural people? 

1. If it is to win the people who 
have lost their morale, the Protestant 
Church must rise above its present 
cultural provincialism. It must be 
more inclusive than a Rotary Club 
or the Farm Bureau. 

2. Our evangelism must begin 
with social action and rural educa- 
tion in order to lift the economic 
status, the cultural standards and the 
religious appreciations of the masses 
in town and country by giving them 
a better economic base and a more 
modern education. 

3. Our older denominations need, 
meanwhile, to learn to talk the lan- 
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guage of those who lack morale and 
not merely limit themselves to a mes- 
sage for only the optimistic and suc- 
cessful. We must learn to hold effec- 
tive fellowship with farm hands, 
sharecroppers, low income renters, 
poor landowners, “reliefers,’ and 
other dwellers in the rural slums. 
Why should not a liberal message 
be “warm” and personal, as well as 
rational and social? 

4. We must recognize the historic 
and social significance of the little 
sects, giving them what cooperation 
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and fellowship we can. We must 
have patience with them during their 
adolescence while they struggle to 
become full-grown denominations. 

5. Most of all, we must face his- 
tory with shame since it is our fail- 
ure to solve the economic and cul- 
tural problems of rural life and our 
inability to share across cultural dif- 
ferentials with the disadvantaged 
which create the little sects. 

6. Last, but not least, our mature 
churches must go out after and serve 
the poor, the religious poor. 


According to the Home Missions 
Council there are still 10,000 villages in rural 
America without a church of any kind—Jew- 
ish, Roman Catholic or Protestant—and 
30,000 villages without a pastor. There are 
13,400,000 children under twelve years of age 
who are receiving no religious instruction, 
while more than one-half of the population of 
the nation 1s not connected with any institu- 
tion representing organized religion—The 
Methodist Protestant-Recorder, September 23, 


1938. 


OUR RECORD IN CHINA 


By WALTER H. JUDD 


HE facts regarding Japan’s in- 
is vasion of China, and her at- 
tempts to establish a so-called “New 
Order in Asia,” have become fairly 
well known to the American peo- 
ple. Flaunting the treaty which 
Japan herself had voluntarily signed, 
her leaders have been engaged for 
two and a half years in an unpro- 
voked, unjustified, and utterly cruel 
attack on China—her civilians, her 
homes, her institutions of learning, 
her culture. Japan’s Premier off- 
cially announced that her objective 
was to “beat China to her knees 
until there can no longer be any 
spirit of resistance.’ The methods 
used for accomplishing that end, 
ranging from terrorism and bombs 
to narcotics and economic enslaye- 
ment, have been observed and re- 
ported by hundreds of absolutely de- 
pendable American witnesses. They 
have set an all-time high for bar- 
barity and ruthlessness. 

Despite the revulsion of Ameri- 
can citizens at Japan’s conduct, and 
our numerous notes and speeches 
protesting Japan’s more-than-600 


—“We are the indispensable partners 
in Japan’s crime.” 


violations of American rights under 
the treaties, we have been, and still 
are, allowing Japan unlimited access 
to our markets and materials. We 
are the unofficial but indispensable 
partners in Japan’s crime. We are 
furnishing a steadily increasing per. 
centage of the essential war ma. 
terials which Japan herself does not 
have, and which alone enable her 
to destroy China—in violation of the 
very treaty we sponsored and per- 
suaded China to accept. In 1937 we 
supplied 54 percent; in 1938, 56 per- 
cent. Since war broke out in Europe, 
and England cannot supply her 21 
percent, or Germany her 8 percent, 
Japan’s purchases from us jumped 
21 percent, between last August and 
October. Was there ever a time in 
the world’s history when a single 
nation had such gigantic power over 
the destinies of one-fourth of all the 
human beings in the world as our 
country has today through its finan- 
cial, industrial, and material 
strength alone? And with that kind 
of power goes terrific responsibility. 

For example, over 90 percent of 


Reprinted from Town Meetina, bulletin of America’s Town Meeting of the Air, Vol- 
ume 5, Number 10, published by Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York. 
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Japan’s aviation gasoline is Ameri- 
can. The largest shipment in two 
years left last month from San Pedro 
harbor—almost two million gallons 
of 92-octane-rating gasoline in one 
vessel. An embargo on this one item 
alone could practically stop the 
bombings of open cities which we 
so piously condemn. 

Over 90 percent of Japan’s scrap 
iron and steel and copper she gets 
from the United 
States. Special 
steels and alloys, 
trucks, lumber, 


Was there ever 
world’s history 
nation had such 
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worth in the same period of 1939—a 
loss of 61 percent. 

In addition to the disastrous con- 
sequences for China of our enor- 
mous material help to Japan, what 
does it mean to us? First, eco- 
nomically. Before Japan’s invasion 
of China began, some Americans 
there felt that perhaps she could 
organize China more rapidly than 
China could herself, and that this 
might lead to in- 
creased trade be- 
tween the United 
States and Asia. 


@ time in the 
when a single 
gigantic power 


lubricating oils, over the destinies of one-fourth There are still 
leather, go from of all the human beings in the some Americans 
our ports every world as our country has today here who hold 


week. As Japan’s 
purchases of war 
materials have 
risen to 71 percent of her imports 
from us, she must buy that much 
less of our more stable peace-time 
exports, which causes corresponding 
suffering to the Americans in those 
industries. Our sales of other than 
war materials to Japan have fallen 
off disastrously in the last two years. 
For instance, Japan was the largest 
foreign buyer of our most depressed 
commodity—cotton. From $56,000,- 
000 worth in the first eight months 
of 1937, our exports of cotton to 
Japan have fallen off to $22,000,000 


through its financial, industrial, 
and material strength alone? 


that position, but 
I do not know of 
one in China who 
thinks that today. Firsthand wit- 
nesses of the actual working of 
Japan’s policy in China now know 
that she will not develop China to 
become a larger market for the 
whole world. Whatever her states- 
men may say, her military men 
frankly claim China as their private 
preserve. 

It is true that our trade with 
Japan has been two to three times 
as large as that with China. But it is 
also true that China offers a vastly 
greater potential market. Japan’s 
intensive industrial development of 
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the last several decades is largely 
completed. But China’s was just 
beginning. In 1937, after years of 
delay due to the inevitable inter- 
nal struggles after China’s revolu- 
tion, an enormous program of indus- 
trialization, railroads and highways, 
etc., was just getting well started 
under a stable and progressive gov- 
ernment. If that program can begin 
again under China’s own leaders, 
the economic needs and purchasing 
power of 400,000,- 
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mous conscripted manpower at a 
serf level to develop unbeatable com- 
petition in many of the markets that 
we still have both at home and 
abroad. Who will buy from us those 
products which Japan will be able 
to produce for one-third to one- 
tenth of our lowest price? 

What we are helping Japan to do 
in China is also against our political 
interests, our security in the Pacific. 
We know Japan’s fanatical sense of 

divine mission 


000 people will If Japan is not a military or naval and her openly 
quickly be felt ‘threat to us, then why do we _ admitted plans to 
and should mount spend billions to arm ourselves conquer China, 
steadily during against her? If she is a potential Eastern Siberia, 
the remaining ‘threat, then why do we continue and Malaysia, in- 
decades of the building her up against our- cluding the Philip- 


twentieth century. 
Conserva- 
tive American businessmen in China 
have estimated that our trade with 
her should rise to a steady level of 
at least $750,000,000 a year—larger 
than the steady trade we have 
had for decades with the United 
Kingdom. Through our present as- 
sistance to Japan we are not only 
helping to exclude ourselves from 
the greatest remaining undeveloped 
market in the world, we are also 
building up an industrial and com- 
mercial rival which, if it succeeds, 
will be able to use the huge natural 
resources of China and her enor- 


selves? That does not make sense. 


pines—just as 
everybody knew 
Mr. Hitler’s plans. They seemed so 
fantastic that most people ignored 
them. That proved to be a rather 
grave mistake. If Japan is not a mili- 
tary or naval threat to us, then why 
do we spend billions to arm our- 
selves against her? If she is a poten- 
tial threat, then why do we continue 
building her up against ourselves? 
That does not make sense. 

Our security in the Atlantic is 
also involved. We do not have an 
Atlantic navy. Why? Because there 
is a British navy. It is to our interest 


that the French Army and the Brit- 
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ish Navy do not go down—if we 
can influence the decision in that 
direction without ourselves getting 
into war. How can we help accom- 
plish that end? Most people seem 
to think direct assistance to the 
democracies would be the only way. 
I feel that perhaps the single great- 
est contribution we could make to 
their success in Europe, and there- 
fore to our own security in the 
Adlantic, would be to withdraw our 
indispensable sup- 
port to Japan in 
the Pacific. With- 
out the sinews of 
war which she is 
now getting from 
us she could not 
long threaten the 
French and Brit- 
ish possessions there. That would 
enable them gradually to move more 
of their forces and energies con- 
centrated in Europe, which would 
enable us to breathe more easily 
about the dictatorships. 

What we are doing not only is 
opposed to our economic and politi- 
cal interests, but does violence to 
the finest traditions and the moral 
sense of the American people. We 
do still care about human freedom. 
We shrink from Russia’s brutal at- 
tack on Finland; yet we have been 
supporting for two and a half years 


Perhaps the single greatest con- 
tribution we could make to suc- 
cess of the Allies in Europe, and 
therefore to our own security in 
the Ailantic, would be ito with- 
draw our indispensable support 
to Japan in the Pacific. 
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a far more destructive attack on a 
nation equally innocent and for 
which we had a special responsi- 
bility. 

We signed a treaty promising to 
respect the sovereignty of China, yet 
we are furnishing the bulk of ma- 
terials which alone enable Japan to 
destroy China in violation of that 
treaty. Our moral pronouncements 
are against Japan; but our material 
strength is against China. The 
American people 
have been pro- 
foundly shocked 
as they have grad- 
ually come to real- 
ize these facts. 
They want to 
keep out of en- 
tangling alliances 
in Europe. They want to get out 
of this iniquitous entangling alliance 
in the Pacific. 

So Secretary of State Hull last July 
gave Japan notice of abrogation of 
our 1911 commercial treaty with 
her in order that we might regain 
full freedom of action. On January 
26 that commercial treaty with 
Japan will become void. What do 
we want then? 

By all means a new and better 
treaty, sf Japan will stop her crime 
against China, against international 
law, and against ourselves. We 
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should be the first to assist Japan 
with loans and credits in the diff- 
cult period of shifting back from a 
war to a peace economy. We should 
give assistance to both Japan and 
China in working out a just and 
genuine settlement of their relations. 
We should go further and remove 
our needless insult in putting our 
exclusion of Orientals on a basis of 
racial inferiority. 

But we cannot conclude another 
treaty with Japan until there is as- 
surance in advance of her intention 
to keep the new agreement. We can- 
not be content with mere promises 
which she will, of course, make in 
order to keep open our sources of 
supply until victory is within her 
grasp. In the case of Manchuria, fine 
promises were made until the puppet 
government was established, and 
then all complaints regarding the 
continued violations were blandly 
referred to it. If we are willing to 
be suckers again, we cannot really 
blame Japan for taking advantage 
of our gullibility. 

Nothing less than withdrawal of 
Japan’s army to its pre-war loca- 
tion in accordance with the former 
agreement can justify our entering 
into a new agreement. If Japan’s 
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armies will not consent to restora- 
tion to China of her sovereignty over 
her own territory, what then? For- 
tunately, in this particular case there 
are some things that America can 
do that will be decisive. We hold 
most of the aces and high trumps 
through our enormous financial and 
material strength alone. 

This next Congress will be facing 
as critical a question as any in our 
whole history and it must make a 
choice. We cannot escape it; and we 
cannot temporize or postpone much 
longer. No patched-up or half-way 
measures will suffice. If Japan per- 
sists in her crime, we must stop 
participating in it. The Gallup Poll 
reported last August that 82 percent 
of the American people already 
favored the shutting off of war sup- 
plies to Japan. Why has it not been 
done? Because they have not said 
so. At the rate the world is going, 
they dare not wait until November, 
1940, to make their wishes known— 
they must speak now, that Congress 
and the Administration may know 
they have the people’s support in 
throwing the weight of America’s 
moral and material influence and 
power on the side of law and order, 
and justice and freedom. 


Single copies of the Town Mexrine Burietin, roc. Subscription to the volume, $2.50. 


Other speakers on this same program were Admiral Harry E. Yarnall 
and Honourable William R. Castle. 
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I am not a member of any church. Nor am I religious in any kind 
of an orthodox manner. I have considered myself irreligious. 

I have examined two copies of Protestant Digest. I have read your 
editorial The Un“holy War” in the December issue. I can frankly say that 
no more worthy statements of analysis of modes and motivations of human 
behaviour in contemporary situations have come to my attention. If this 
is what you call vital Protestantism or vital Christianity, I believe in it. I 


do believe in it! 
Robert K. Taylor 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 


* * * * 


On page 94 of the January number, Rabbi Max Arxt is listed as 
President of the Jewish Theological Seminary. This is an error. He is 
President of the Rabbinical Assembly of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
(i.e., the graduates of this seminary). 

Rabbi Michael Alper 
New York City. 


* * * * 


After reading the article on the Dies committee I wish to commend 
you for the clear thinking and plain statement of the facts regarding the 
methods of this committee. Frankly, I had not realized that it had gone so 
far as it has. I have been rather appreciative of the exposure of the German 
Bunds, etc., but can clearly see that the committee has gone beyond the 
intended purposes. 

In the above connection, I have asked the committee to investigate 
the terrorism campaign going on in S. C. and Georgia by the Ku Klux, 
which has as its “purpose” the fighting of communism, or so it states. As a 
matter of fact, the methods and purposes of the Ku Klux are too well 
known to fool any thinking southern man or woman. 

Every daily paper in S. C. and many weekly papers, scores of min- 
isters have joined in denunciation of the Ku Klux. Letters and telegrams 
to the governor have been answered with a statement that an “investigation” 
was under way. However, the raids continue. Last week a man was taken 
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from his home by an armed and hooded mob in Anderson, S. C., beaten 
brutally because he “had refused to give his nine year old daughter 
Christmas presents.” Investigation of reporters revealed that he had only 
one child, a ten months old baby. 

As yet I have had no reply from the Dies committee regarding this 
most un-American activity. I am wondering, in the light of the pro- 
nounced pro-capitalistic tendency which you point out, if they will even 
acknowledge the request. The Ku Klux Klan today is being forged as a 
new weapon to be used against labor in the south, or specifically, against 
organized labor unions. Capitalists want to keep labor unions out of the 


south. 
Maxie C. Collins 
Batesburg, S. C. 


* * * * 


The January issue of the Digest is again a “LULU.” May I, how- 
ever, venture a suggestion in the interest of greater accuracy. Of course, 
I completely agree with your editorial on “Dies Attacks the Pulpit,” but I 
don’t think you are quite fair to our “Lutheran” friends when you simply 
identify Dr. Theodore Graebner as “Professor of Philosophy at Concordia 
Seminary and... of the LUTHERAN CHURCH” (capitals mine). A 
glance at any Handbook of Denominations will tell you that it is neither 
fair nor accurate to generalize in this way about a “Lutheran” professor 
when this gentleman happens to represent only the ultra-orthodox wing of 
American Lutheranism. I was brought up in the Lutheran church and 
hold no brief for any of its three main branches, but I do think that in all 
fairness you should have specified that Dr. Graebner represents only the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio and other States, an organ- 
ization of Lutheran bodies that comprises a membership of almost a million 
and a half and has little if any fellowship or association with the somewhat 
less conservative “American Lutheran Church” and the “United Lutheran 
Church” which was organized in 1918 and represents the largest Lutheran 
group in our country. I am sure that many of our more liberal-minded 
friends in the last-named of these American Lutheran groups would 
resent the implication of your editorial, viz. that Prof. Graebner when 
appearing before the Dies Committee spoke for “the Lutheran Church”; 
he did most emphatically speak for the “Missouri Synod” and, I pre- 
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sume, also for the American Lutheran Church, but I will wager you a new 
hat that he did not speak for the majority of the United Lutheran Church. 
That this criticism does not refer to your quotation from Bishop 
Adna Wright Leonard’s testimony before the Dies Committee goes with- 
out saying. 
I liked very much the reviews of both “The Nazarene” and “Chil- 


dren of God.” 
Karl M. Chworowsky 
Newburgh, New York. 


* * * * 


In almost every issue of the Digest there has been something that has 
worried me, something that seems to me to be always threatening the suc- 
cess of your particular venture—but when I say “success” I am not think- 
ing in financial terms. 

I like your selections and the principles of choice which seem to lie 
back of them. In this very important sense I think you know your stuff. 
But you've got an itch to “sputefy,” “argufy,” put in the last word, set all 
wrong thinking aright and protrude with your own personal point of 
view which is continually threatening your virtues as an editor of the 
Protestant Digest. 

In the first place, I think you need to recognize that a Digest cannot, 
because of its own character, serve as an organ to promote an editor’s view- 
point. Yet you are always sticking your viewpoints noisily in. You start off 
with one of your own encyclicals, despite the fact that one buys the Digest 
because it is a Digest, and not on account of what its editor may think on a 
particular issue. Sometimes you use pages carrying on a long and compli- 
cated argument with one of your correspondents—sometimes a thing of 
questionable taste, and nearly always of doubtful interest and value to 
your magazine’s readers. Or again, you will take up several pages trying 
to demolish the argument made by some writer in that issue. If that writer’s 
thesis is so wrong and so poisonous, why publish it in the first place? 

In the second place, I think that, while as an editor you are capital, 
as an editorial writer your stock is badly watered. For instance, you put a 
squib on page 48 of the November number entitled “Soviet Peace?” Just 
exactly what you intend to imply in that piece I don’t know. It is cryptic 
and bewildering. What are you trying to get across in that piece? It just 
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sounds silly. Again, your reply to Muste reveals a state of over-excitement 
which prompts you to make most doubtful, if not utterly wild, assertions. 
In paragraph (11) you allow yourself the folly of affirming that the people 
of England and France know what they are fighting for. You are per- 
mitted to have your own ideas as to what this war is about, but the above 
statement is just hysterical nonsense. What is your evidence for saying 
that the British and French people know so much? Then you go on to say 
that “An appropriate guide for our action might be to consider this fact (?) 
and shape our policy to help the people of England and France get the real 
peace they want.” The very idea of finding any “guide to action” in such 
a muddy and unfounded supposition! Moreover, the “people of England 
and France” are doing what their leaders and rulers, in whom you express 
small confidence, are telling them to do. How are we going to help these 
“people” under such circumstances? I confess that I don’t quite know what 
you mean, but it sounds like good old-fashioned war-mongering. 

I am afraid that unless you learn to control yourself better the 
unstable element in you (which is in all of us in some of our moments) 
will spoil that better part which is so good and full of promise. 

Hugh S. Tigner 
Canton, New York. 


* * * * 


May I write my appreciation of the Protestant Digest. I like the selec- 
tion of articles and writers, the timeliness of the topics, and the freshness 
and vitality of the articles, particularly the editorials. I have repeatedly 
thought an editorial worth a year’s subscription to the paper. 

There is, of course, a wide difference of opinion on all sorts of 
things among us Protestants, but I do think you are selecting the causes 
on which we should build a common front. The Protestant churches in this 
country, representing as they do the earlier American tradition and the older 
racial stocks of our population, have a great stake in democracy, education, 
and creative religion. I hope you will continue to point out their inter- 
relatedness and to criticize the movements which threaten their continu- 


ance. 
Samuel L. Hamilton 


New York University 
New York City. 
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PRoTESTANTISM’s CHALLENGE, dy 
Conrad Henry Moehlman. Har- 
per & Brothers. $2.50. 


HEN a person tells me that 
W there is a Careful Father who 
undergirds and overarches my life 
and the lives of all poor mortals I 
rejoice and am comforted. Especially 
when he tells me that this Father 
suffers with His children when they 
suffer and enters into their least 
and greatest sorrow, I am thrilled 
with an apprehension deeper than 
any knowledge. My life takes on a 
new dimension. 

When this person further tells 
me that the ways of this Careful 
Father are past man’s ever finding 
out I feel that sense of mystery, that 
sense of the infinite reach and depth 
of life, without which life would be 
pale and thin indeed. 

If this person goes on and tells 
me that man is grounded in and 
dependent upon this Father and 
that all man’s institutions must 
honestly square with His will and 
with His dream for His human 
children, I can well believe this 
too; and with all humility, using 
my own experience and the accumu- 
lated experience of human beings 
throughout history which is the story 


of man’s dealing with the Supreme 
Being (whether or not man is aware 
of it), I can prayerfully address my- 
self to cooperating with my fellows 
in making our institutions square 
with our present vision of His desire. 

So far so good. But when this 
person now tells me that he him- 
self or his group is the infallible 
voice of the Father and must be 
obeyed in the two vital parts of my 
life (faith and morals) I realize 
that if I do not resist his preten- 
sions he will invade the very center 
and citadel of my life. This is why 
we have Protestantism. And when 
this resistance ceases Protestantism 
ceases. 

The resistance may cease for two 
reasons: either it will become un- 
necessary when religious monop- 
olistic tendencies die out or it will be 
killed by the resurgence of that 
monopoly. 

Professor Moehlman in his well- 
modulated and scholarly study of the 
survival value of Protestantism has 
this to say of the Christian church: 
“The Christian church began on the 
basis of the identification of Jesus 
of Nazareth with the predicted 
Messiah and the hope of his immedi- 
ate parousia. It did not adopt a creed, 
write a constitution, or compose a 
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New Testament. Its first holy book 
was the Old Testament. Its original 
authority was the remembered say- 
ings of Jesus. It was an enthusiastic 
charismatic community. Its roots 
were in the Jewish church and ideol- 
ogy. Hence, it appropriated unto 
itself what belonged to Israel, gradu- 
ally identifying itself with the Old 
Testament church, and became even 
a pre-existent church. There is no 
contemporary church which meets 
all of the New Testament specifica- 
tions, and yet every contemporary 
church possesses some of the char- 
acteristics of the New Testament 
church. If the modern churches 
could adopt a historical attitude 
toward their claims and also toward 
the New Testament, they might 
easily unite in a vital fellowship 
adequate to the needs of the present 


age.” 
This is a truly catholic statement 
and naturally enough it is made by 


a Baptist scholar. 
Ky L: 


Russia AND THE APPROACH OF 
Armaceppon, by Charles S. 
Seely, Lieutenant-Commander, 
U. S. N., Ret. Dorrance and 
Company, Philadelphia. $2.50. 


Lieutenant-Commander Seely says 
of himself that he went to Russia 
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because he was curious, because he 
was muddled by what people told 
him of it and because he wanted to 
make up his own mind about the 
great modern mystery. 

He claims to have made no study 


of the country before he entered it, | 


nor have read any books, articles, 
pamphlets on the subject. Through 
some form of osmosis, however, he 


seems to have picked up what one ~ 
grimly expects must be the average © 


citizen’s opinion of what life in the 
Soviet Union is like. 

His chapter on Religion is of 
especial interest to us. He expected 
to find miserable remnants of the 
church cowering in dark cellars for 
surreptitious enjoyment of the con- 


solation of their faith. He felt daring | 
indeed when he approached the | 


American Embassy and asked a 
bored attache if he could be 
smuggled into some religious gather- 
ing, fully expecting that guard 


would be detailed to protect him on 


so dangerous a venture. He was 
surprised to be given directions to 


a couple of Greek Orthodox com- ; 


munities operating in the full light 
of day. He was not so surprised to 
find that the congregation was seedy 
and senile with but the lightest 
peppering of young people, for by 
this time the Lieutenant-Commander 
(Continued on page 96) 
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In this, his latest book—a sequel to 
The Christ of the Indian Road—the 
world evangelist reports his mature re- 
flections after an experience of thirty- 
two years. In this book there is the 
author’s characteristic facile rhetoric 
and pungency of allusion: “There is 
no sameness on the Indian Road and 
hence no tameness.” ‘When Doctor 
Ambedkar, the leader of aspiring out- 
castes asks, “What does Christianity do 
for your’ I can say, ‘Everything’ ” “‘T 
‘suppose,’ said John Dewey during an 
educational visit to China, ‘that your 
missionaries have got hold of the right 
end of things.’ We have got hold of 
the right end of things, for that End is 
Jesus Christ.” $1.50. 
At the Better Bookshops 
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Reading List 


THREE TRUMPETS 
SOUND 


By ALLAN A. HUNTER 


Here is the story of three 
strong men often called 
“the greatest souls of our 
day”: Kagawa, Gandhi, 
and Schweitzer. In color- 
ful narratives, the author 
takes the reader through 
their lives, shows their 
common spark and com- 
mon drive. “Each biog- 
raphy moves rapidly, like 
a story, and makes for 
fascinating reading.” — 
Epworth Herald. $1.50 


Ain Inspiring New 
Book 


in the Famous 
HAZEN SERIES 


CHRISTIAN 
FAITH AND 
DEMOCRACY 


By GREGORY VLASTOS 


Here is a clear answer to 
the question “What does 
our Christian faith have 
to say about the course we 
should follow in the midst 
of the life-and-death strug- 
gle that is going on around 
us?” Use these “big little 
Hazen books” in program 
planning. 50c each. 
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347 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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had come to have a lively apprecia- 
tion for the vitality and high ideal- 
ism of his Communist acquaintances 
and an understanding of the devital- 
izing and stupefying influence of the 
old Greek Orthodox church of the 
Tsars. 

He spent a half day at the Anti- 
Religious Museum. The curators 
have not had to draw the long bow 
of propaganda to present a juicy 
case against the state religion of the 
old regime. Exhibitions of the 
Mother Mary miracle who weeps 
with the aid of an eyedropper, 
tableaux of church “justice” which 
are admitted in the most conserva- 
tive textbooks all make gloomy con- 
sumption for those whose belief de- 
pends on the tenet that the church 
is always right. 

In his chapter “Problem Facing 
United States,” the Lieutenant-Com- 
mander says this, and it seems a 
thing that ought to be said and 
realized more often: “Americans 
quite often say that America has 
been showing, or will show, Europe 
the way to freedom and democracy. 
That sort of talk is utter nonsense ; 
idle dreams. Not since the Revolu- 
tionary War have we ever shown 
Europe the way to freedom, and 
there is no good reason to suppose 
we ever shall. This is because the 
personal freedom such as we have 
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had must always be accompanied 
by great waste, but Europe cznnot 
afford waste.” 

The Armageddon referred to is 
the inevitable showdown that must 
come between the Rightest and 
Leftist forces that split the world 
today. By a neat little system of | 
tabulation which the author has 
worked out, you can see whether 
you are a Leftist or a Rightist, in 
case you have had any doubts. 

While the Commander’s book is — 
definitely not recommended read- 
ing for those who are finding their 
feet in international affairs, it is good 
reading for those who know their — 
way around,—even a little. 


Ruty Macau.ey. 


TueEy Di Sometuine Asout It, dy 
Robert M. Bartlett. Association 
Press, New York City. $1.25. 


Ten gospels of ten lives being 
lived today. More dramatic than ten 
thrillers. Can be easily read by 
junior high school age, yet with as 
great profit by those advanced in 
years and knowledge and disillu- 
sionment. As one sample of the 
ten: Mary McLeod Bethune, negro 
cotton picker, walked ten miles to 
school, learned to read. “I think my 
life work must have begun the day 

(Continued on page 98) 
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I was given a Bible and I was able 
to read it. That evening mama, 
papa, and all the family gathered 
around the fireplace of the tiny 
cabin, while in faltering words I 
read from the great book.” Later 
she started a school of her own, sell- 
ing potato pies to earn the capital 
necessary to buy a piece of swampy 
dump land. Her school, Faith Hall, 
was “prayed up, sung up, and talked 
up.” Today it is Bethune-Cookman 
College, worth (in money) over a 
million dollars. But even this gives 
but a faint idea of the drama in the 
life of this spiritual warrior. Ten 
gospels. Extremely good. 


K. L. 


AMERICAN SociAL ProspLeMs: An 
Introduction to the Study of the 
People and Their Dilemmas, by 
Howard W. Odum. Henry Holt 
Company, New York City. 
$4.00. 


A fascinating text book of start- 
ing points in the study of sociology 
for students, professional and ama- 
teur. A panorama of the American 
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people, its heritage, cultural and ma- 
terial, its “philosophy of life,” its 
religion (“Religion is still the most 
powerful of the folkways’). A 
dilemma is: We must plan, yet we 
insist on individual freedom. So our 
problem is to make our planning 
so organic that it will absorb (not 
kill) individual freedom. This is a 
book of great range and of very 
great usefulness with numerous ~ 
photographic illustrations giving © 
point and content to its statistics. — 


Kas 


CurisT AND Human Nex, by C. F. 
Andrews, Harper and Broth- 
ers, New York City. $1.00. 


Mr. Andrews shows how through- 
out history and today, in people and © 
in empires the “pull,” the 
straint,” the “tension” of love (as 


&s 
con- 


Jesus lived out his love) permeates — 
and will not die. Friend and biog- ~ 
rapher and helper of Gandhi, 
Andrews exhibits in his own reac- 
tions the thing he is talking about. 
A direct challenge to the church. 

C. D. 
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Atmenican Committee fon 
Pnotection OF ‘Foneign (Bonn 


FOURTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Washington, March 2-3, 1940 


Dear Readers of Protestant Digest: 


I am writing to invite your support for a work which has my personal 
endorsement and which I am certain will meet with your approval. 


You must be aware of the fact that the existence of the war in Europe 
has intensified the efforts of demagogic alien-baiters who seek to destroy 
our rights as Americans behind the subterfuge of attacking the so-called 
alien. 


Because I am anxious to do my part in helping to defeat this attack upon 
American democracy, I have agreed to serve as Co-Chairman of the 
Committee of 100 Sponsors for the Fourth Annual Conference of the 
American Committee for Protection of Foreign Born, which is to be held 
in Washington, D. C.,on March 2 and 3. Hrnest Hemingway, the novelist, 
is associated with me in this work. 


The Conference will attempt to arrive at the best methods for encouraging 
and facilitating the naturalization of non-citizens and to provide a means 
for thoroughly discussing the problems confronting the foreign-born. 
The Conference, I feel, is truly American in spirit and in perspective. 


An important undertaking of the Conference is to prevent the passage 
of any of the 70 “anti-alien’” bills in Congress. These undemocratic 
proposals for deportation of non-citizens, for concentration camps, for 
registration and fingerprinting, are a menace to the continued existence 
of American democracy. 


The American Committee, in preparing for this vitally important Con- 
ference, is decidedly handicapped, however, by an extremely limited 
budget which does not permit it to function in the manner that the emer- 
gency requires. Won’t you, therefore, join me in supporting this work 
financially by sending your contribution today? 


Sincerely yours, 


WILLIAM ALLEN NEILSON, 
Co-Chairman 


P. S, We shall gladly send you a Conference Program and literature if 
you write me at Suite 1505, 79 Fifth Ave., New York. 


UNSOLICITED 


Candid Camera Review of Constancia de la 
Mara’s great book, IN PLACE OF SPLENDOR, Har- 
court Brace Company, 383 Madison Ave., New York 
City. $3.00. 

“I've just finished IN PLACE OF SPLENDOR, and 
could ‘go on’ all night about it. I’m simply baffled. 
What an appalling and illuminating tale—and what an 
incredibly heroic woman; in fact what an incredibly 
heroic race of people! Every now and then I would liter- 
ally sink into the depths at the futility of it all, only to be 
dragged out by that indomitable spirit which insists 
(and how can it! That’s where my feeble comprehen- 
sion really gives way!) that still there is and can be no 
surrender! It’s too marvelous and heart-breaking. Be- 
ing a thorough-going romantic, | was as much absorbed 
by de la Mora’s personal history—and her love story— 
and the only thing | feel | must know, is what happened 
to Ignacio. 

“Spain’s abandonment by the so-called democr: 
cies, the stupidity and injustice of it, is unbearable. | 
the light of such a betrayal is it any wonder that Europe 
is in its present predicament? Had the United States 
been a member of the League, could we, would we have 
stopped Halifax from preventing the offer of assistance 
for which the Spanish government was so legitimately 
and urgently pleading? | wonder?” 


Marjorie H. Smith, 
Cambridge,. Mass. 


